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TR ANSLATOR’S PRETACE 


0 professional theologians Prof, Otto needs 

no introduction. But, as it is hoped that 
this book will be also read by many of the great 
number of laymen intercsied in religious questions 
and especially in forcign missions, to whom he 
may not be so well known, Ict me say that he is 
rencrally acknowledged as one of the very first 
Pieolonins of Germany. ‘l'rained in the school 
of Ritschl, he has far transcended that teaches. 
His Idea of the Toly has had a most remarkable 
and widely extended cya wa throughout the 
Christian world. While he belongs unmistak- 
ably to the number of modern liberals, he has 
not gone with those who, in attempting to bring 
theology into consistency with modexn' thought, 
have denied the fundamental facts of Christian 
experience, Te might even be called, in 2 modi- 
fied and ele scnsc, a mystic, Ilis mote . 
recent studies and publications in Indian religions; 
and theologics have attracted much attention ; 
and this book contains a most remarkable ap< 
perhaps startling disclosure of a ruc “ selig**h 
of grace” in that ancient land. Bnglje’t abd 
American readers will be ceminded by de of the 
high Calvinism of earlier days in their own 
counties, 
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What Prof. Otto thinks of the metits of this 
Indian religion in comparison with Christianity 
he reveals at length in the following pages, Lis 
hopes fora tutaing of its adherents to Christianity 
insthe immediate future may not be very stron. 
But it furnishes moze evidence, in addition to 
thak furnished by pious Mostlerks and Japanese 
Buddhists, of the working of the Spirit of God 
among all men, by which an actual preparation 
has already been made for the coming of the da 
when all the world will be united in one faith 
and one communign, which will be the Kingdom 
of God... 

The ditect beating of this stoty of Indian 
teligion upon the practical Inbours of the 
Chiistian missionary, and also upon ow! own 
theological reconstiuction in the West, needs 
no elaborate discussion here, It is at once self 


evident, 
FRANK H, FOSTER. 


Onunzin, On10 
July 1930 
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¥ vety respectful and hearty thanks ate’ due 

to his Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore, 

and at the same time the impartial protector and: 
patron of all religious communions, mine own 
as well, which have in his land rights of domicile! 
and enjoy undisturbed freeddm ; the unweatied’ 
promoter of science and culture, of, economic 


“and spiritual peers in his glorious land. By 


his kindness I was able to pursue my studic3 in 
his beautiful capital, Mysote, for a considerable 
time, undisturbed and under the most favourable 
conditions, visit the temples, libraries, and schools, 
form the acquaintance of the scholars and 
spiritual leaders of different religious commun- 
ions, and have been able till this day to continue 
out mutual exchanges and our intercourse. 
Among these I give special thanks to the former 
Curator of the University of Mysore, Subrab- 
manya Tyct, who taught me, better than books. 
could do, the spitit af the teaching of his Mastex, 
Sankata; to the unweariedly helpful Director of 
the Archeological Museum in Mysore, Dr Sana 
Sastrin; to the reverend Patakilasvimi:;; sthe 
present head of the church of Raméaipja; and 
to the learned Alcondavilli Govinda-icirya, who 
for many ycats has published, in ever multiplied 
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Iabouts, the texts and doctrines of his school, 
Lspecial thanks are due to the iyo Gurus, the 
Varakila-svimin of Mysore and the Jayad-gurn 
of Sringeri, for the pitt of silver copies of the 
Statues of the divinities in their sanctuartes, and 
thele own pictures, for our Collection for the 
Science of Religion in Marbutp, which will 
remain as one of il finest ornaments, 

With heartfelt chanks and personal reverence 
do my thoughts recur to the venerable man 
whose blessing accompanied me upon my jour 
ney to India, and avhose kind recommendation 
helped me in my labours, the Archbish« yp of Can- 
fecbany and Primate ofall Haglund, Ds Davidsun, 
who has since entered into est. Reguiescat in pace 
et Inn: eterna laceat vit 
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INDIA’S RELIGION OF GRACE. 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


I 


A COMPETILOR OF CHIRISTIANITY ? 


As out Christian faith competitors > Only 
too many, if we put the question generally, 
and understand by “ competitor” whatever may 
seek place in our hearts ot control over our lives 
that is not our faith but in tivalry with it, “The 
World” and worldly interests are such—and 
not only the “ World” in the non-moral or 
immosal sense of the “ flesh,” of our animal 
nature and the unspititual things within us, but 
also the world as the domain of worthy and great 
spitttual interests, as the manifold domain of 
values «sthetic, cultural, nay, even specifically 
ethical, This too may become a competitor and 
contend “for out souls,” restrict the place of: 
faith, take breath and power from it, and force 
itself upon us with the claim to have not merely 
_ place in our hearts but the chief place, and the 
supremacy, The question is not now put, how- 
evet, in this most genetal sense, but in.a narrow 

and specific sense. 
We call Christianity “religion.” We even 
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call i a” eetipion, Aad we therchy admit that 
it may be compared with other great apie 
phenomena which we alsa acknawledge as 
* geligions,” bowever different and distinct they 
may be. Te is in reference to these chat we now 
“put the question whether there, are among the 
* teligions ? of che eatdy competitors of Christi. 
anity, and such competitors as not only wade the 
chim io be equal of even superior to it, but 
because of their nature dare a well-founded claim 
to be regarded as such. 

T£ they are to bevregacded as genuine competi- 
tors, they must be éxamined not merely for what 
they have to offer as values in more superficial 
aspects—in subtile speculation, in profound 
thedries of the structure of the universe, and the 
like—but in the specifically religious sphece, 
And here again they must be considered with 
regard to that which Christianity has to offer as 
its deepest and most characteristic element, as 
its peculiar and central idea-—or better, as ils 
posite gift, the last and highest good which it 
bas to give humanity, And this is that won- 
dtous good which ‘aly the religious man knows, 
undetstands, and seeks, viz, redemption and 
salvation, sotéria, salus. 

The astonishing thing for a Christian is that 
the, questions tegarding “here highest and last 
things in religion have not been put and answered 
only in Palestine; but, as it would appear, 
exactly the same conceptions play the same part 
in the seligion and theological speculations of 
India | 
3 12 
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4 

Moksha, mukti, rakshand, Ssreyas, nibsreyasa, 
mukiq—these highest and most solemn names 
and ideas of Indian soteriology can scarcely be 
reproduced but by the ictms redemption, rescuc, 
welfare and salvation, and tedeemed. And 
Tndian thinkers have not engaged in speculation’ 
for the sake of mere metaphysics or to gai a 
theoretical view of the universe, but the pairpose 
has been to give a docttine of salvation, that is 
to sci forth the “way” to a good above the 
world and infinite, which is at the same time 
fundamentally different from all meze happiness 
and cannot be estimated in worldly valics, not 
even in “ moral ” values, but has a purely religious 
valuc, Involvement in the boundless misery of 
“being lost,” longing for “ redemption” from 
the chains of such miscry—a misery arising 
directly from the mere fact that man and the 
world ate what they are—the way through te- 
demption to an eternal, imperishable good which 
cannot be compated with anything of earth or 
either found or appropriated by one’s own teason 
ot power, but is an “altogether different ” good 
ahs are in India as well as with us the im- 
pelling Interests, awakened by the iext and the 
meaning of the Srafi, the Holy Scriptures of the. 
old Upanishads, And, consequently, the Indian 
systems of doctrine, too, are not properly “ oa ‘ 
osophy,” but docitine founded upon “ faith?’ 
not interesting pape eli but theology. 

If one desires to know what religion is, it is 
not enough to turn to speculation, howeveg 
1 Glautunsiebre. 
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sagactous or profound, or to definitions of he 
© Absolute? in this or that sense, bat he must 
turn to the longing, peculiar to religion, which 
the “natural” min necessarily thinks quite 
fantastic, the longing afier this utterly “tere 
“tional? and infinite good which is “* ailcatlonn? 
The historian of religion must recoynize this 
aspect of the subject i he is not to fil utterly in 
ssasping his theme, (le may define fe as a 
“fancied? gaod, aad may explain it asa “ pros 
duct of the development? of the “ foll-psy- 
chology,” or seck «ther explanations for this fact. 
\But he'will, be compelled to acknowledge the 
stubborn fact that this secking for “ salvation ” 
and the belief in its attainment constitute, in the 
features thus Indicated, the inner being of the 
great religions of the Mast as well as the 
West} 
The most remarkable parallels in the questions 
put, the answers given, and the methods em- 
loyed, are to be found between the great specu. 
lative productions of the theologians and schol- 
astics of the Tast and of the West. But this fact 
alone would not of itself be enough to render it 
possible to compare them, ‘Ihey are compat 
Able fitst of all because they are ar bottom 
doctrines of “ salvation,” put their questions as 
to the Absolute, the Sor the soul, and Gad, 
ony in order to develop the theme of “ salvation,” 
‘and for this season employ methods and means 


._ 2 And if he does not wish to pads unselontifically beyond tho Henits 
of mete history he must add that history does not ator the meane 
of enying anything, either Qusltive ar nepative, about the posuibllicy 
or the seallty of * salyatlon.”® 
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80 strikingly similar, and formulate propositions 
so astonishingly alike. 

Tt appears, therefore, that shere és 2 competition 
and that at the very centre. And the considera- 
tion of such competition is certainly no longer 
for us in the West a mere matter for a doctor’s 
thesis! Neithe# is it matter of interest only for 
him who propases to go to the East to contend 
with “heathonism” there, It has long since 
become a busning question of the day for Christi- 
anity at home. ‘The great Oriental xeligions, for 
very different reasons, arc alxeady knocking at 
out own doors. For a long time, have their 
ideas and doctrines and methods—felt to be 
partly strange and partly sublime—bcen crowding 
upon us, ‘They have long been gaining a hear- 
ing. And already the religious circles of the 
East have been cquipping theinselvcs for mission- 
ary eflogts in other lands, there to seek and find, 
to “rescue” and to lead those who need, as they 
think, the “light from the East” for their 
“salvation.” ‘They begin in fact to be competi- 
tors with us in a very tangible sense of the word. 
And we shall do well to make outselves ac- 
quainted with such competitors, and to examine 
whether they can tcally compete, can compete 
not in conformity to the “ spitit of the age,” or 
in “ modernness,” or in metaphysical depth, high 
speculation, etc., but in showing us the “ way.” 
to—salvation. ‘That is, howevet, to ask whether 
they are not only actual competitors but rightful 
competitors of pra § It is a question 
which cannot be answered with a general and 
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a priori atgument separding the “ absolateness of 
Ch catanity » the situation of aflairs, and espee. 
jally the situation on the mission field itself 
rather demands that we show coneretely and with 
full knowledge of our antagonist, that Christ is 
another and brings us something different from 
Buddha or Krishna or any other “ Master? of 
the Tiast whatever. ‘ 

In this relation, however, the most Ora 
of interesting of the relijious bodies of the Mast 
ate not those which have the greatest number of 
adherents or attract the interest of speculative 
minds-by the kcertness and depth of their specu. 
lations, ox excite our curiosity and secure our 
esthetic complacency by the wealth of their 
theological os mythological discussions, by the 
greatness and beauty of their symbolism, but 
those which seem to have come near to Cheisti- 
anity in their inmost idea, ‘That is, thase who 
scem to compete with it in the specific and 
peculiar significance } of their “ idea of salvation,” 
Axe there such, and which are they ? 

The answer which one may expect from ous 
own theologians, with a certain degtee of sharp- 
ness, is something like this: “The religion of 
India is, in its last and highest form, the religion 
of acosmistic mysticism.’ Its ‘ salvation,’ the 

-*Brahma-nicvina,’ may be as supermundane as 
you like, and may he attractively praised ag the 
‘summum bonum,’ but it ls so antithetic to 
Christianity and so absolutely different from it 

1 Sondergehalt. 


> A mysticlsm denying the oe of world, thinge, personality, 
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that, in spite of the formal likeness in its striving’ 
after a yrood above the world, there is here no 
true parallel and therefore no truce competition in 
the same sphere and for the same end.” 

[ will not attempt at this time to oppose 
certain casy-poing and gather superficial inter- 
peetations of a particular form of the Vedipta. 
1 have already occupied myself with it in my 
hook, West-Osdliche Mystik. But T will here 
remark that in Todia itself there has hecn waged 
the hottest battle against this “ monistic ” mystic- 
ism of an impersonal Absolute, und that there has 
atisen there, moved by original inpulscs and 
drawn from original sources, that which I call 
its “religion of grace”? And it is this which I 
have in mind as the keenest “ competitor” of 
our form of faith, 

What is the good conferred in salvation by . 
Christianity ? Communion with the living, pet- 
sonal God, What is the means of salvation ? 
[Grace, gratia and gratia sola, which lays hold of 
the lost, rescuing and redeeming him. Now 
these are the very slogans and distinctive terms 
of those forms of the bhakti-tcligion of which we 
are to speak. Je is on their account that there 
seems to have arisen in India a competitor of 
almost astonishing similatity—a competitor which 
seems to dispute the sole possession by Christi- 
anity of that which is its very heart—first, tht 
salvation which comes not from profound specu- 
lation and for the wise, but is offered to, all; and 
to the “poor in spirit” in patticular; secondly, the 
salvation which comes not by mystic cxpetiences, 
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by the loss of pexsonality in the impessonal primal 
cause of all belog, but by bhakti, that is by 
sutrender in simple, trasting appropriation of the 
“peace” of the “Lord? and in love to him; 
and thirdly, the salvation which comes not through 
the toil of good “works,” but is the free gift 
of prace, and by the saving might of the Lord”) 
Beginning in the profound verses of the pre. 
Christian Bhagavad-gitd, the book most loved 
and honoured by millions of Uindus, passing 
through times of obscuration and reformation, 
as with us, this doctrine of grace sises till it pains 
at last positions Which dumbfound us Protest. 
ants by their analogy to our fundamental ideas-~ 
gratia sola, per fidew solam, sine omnibus propriis 
viribus, meritis, ant operibus-~and which have 
led to like harshness and “ offence” in India ag 
with us, 

Bhakti-religion and the sirange perplexitics of 
its “ doctrine of grace” have in the Mast not anly 
seized upon Hinduism, but have also penetrated 
and shaped certain peculiar forms of doctzine and 
communions in Buddhism, ‘The first news of 
this reached the Occident when the great Catholic 
missionary Xavier and his followers arrived in 
Japan and wrote home that they had met with 
the “Lutheran Meresy” among the Japanese 
Buddhisis, They found the most widespread 
form of popular Buddhism to be the doctrine 
of the Buddha Amithabha-Auitdyus, the eternally 
transcendent Buddha of infinite splendour and 
endless life, and of his saving “vow.” Long 
anticlpated in India and China, it had been widely 

18 
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spread by the two teachers Honen-shonin and 
Shiaran-shonin, and is to-day the strongest schoal 
of Japanese Buddhism. One of its adherents, 
a Japanese priest who attended my lectures on 
Christian doctrine, brought me one day an old 
Chinese book avith beautiful pictures. They 
showed this world of ours as the place of misery 
and loss, and pave threatening representations of 
the torments of the lost in the hails of the Abyss, 
One of the pictures cxhibited a strange scene 
which 1 did not understand; a mighty stteam 
frozen thick and fast in the hgrd colt of winter. 
On the ice were men who were dragging large 
basins of glowing coals, They cast these upon 
the ice to thaw it. However many they scattered 
upon it, the ice always formed again, and they 
could not seach the water flowing bencath it. 
‘The Buddhist pricst explained the picture thus. 
“These are the people who exert themselves 10 
get access to the water of salvation by theit own 
works, ‘ by their own strength.’ But one’s own 
sirenpth and work effect nothing. Only the 
rescuing grace of the Buddha of an endless life 
melts the ice, And only he who calls upon his 
name with faith and trust reaches the water.” 


This book was the same as the young Shintan~ ° 


shonin had szcad, and which gave him the first 
impulse to seek the way of salvation not by “ his 
own sitength ” but by the “ strength of another,” 
viz, Buddha, And as I was inking a walk in 
japan with a young man of the same sect, and 
asked him in my surptise how it happened 
that he spoke sa good Getman and what had 
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occasioned his selecting German as his speciality, 
he told me: “ Our teacher (old me that there was 

“once a Shinzan in Germany too, who proclaimed 
salvation by grace alone, without one's own 

. works, by the name of Martin Luther. So I 
determined to learn German in order to pet 
acquainted with the Shinran of the West in his 
own language? . 

Such a doctrine of the bhakti in Japanese 
Buddhism is not derived, however, as some have 
thought, from the Christian West. ‘There can 
‘be no, doubt that it has a connexion with the 
bhakti movement in Tadia of which the Bhananad- 
gité, already mentioned, affords the first important 
proof, And at the same time it is clear that its 
form in India is much nearer our own ideas of 
faith than is the form piven to It by Buddhism, 
Fos, while the doctrine of the Shin-shu evidently 
approaches a theistic conception and meaning, 
yet tt can never be allowed quite to reach this, 
and must be diverted from its last consequences 
by ever-recurting precautions, for otherwise it 
would burst the framework of Buddhism. 'Vhis 
can never become “ theistic” in the proper sense, 
can never acknowledge an Mvara, Ae. the personal 
God above the world as the creator of it, leven 
the good of the salvation which is departure to 
Amida and to his paradise cannot he acknow- 
Iedged, when taken seriously, as the proper and 
ultimate goal of salvation, but must be viewed 
as only-the final point before entrance upon 
“Nitvana,” which is the extinguishing of all 
personality and thereby of all personal selations 
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of faith and love, which are possible only 
between “ persons,” 

Quite otherwise is it with the bhakti-rcligion 
of certain communions in India, ‘There is here 
no shadowy form of an Amida, altetnating 
between symbo} and seality, But here is the ' 
sharply defined and living Ivara, the “ Lozd,” 
the one and eternal God, who is the God pos- 
sessing salvation for those who believe in him 
and who does not lead them to an impersonal 
Nirvdna, which should be conceived as lying far 
above him and above the communion with him, 
but who, with this communion as. the imizacle 
of all miracles, is genuine and remains such 
for ever. In this Indian bhakti-tcligion there is 
presented, without doubt, a teal, saving God, 
alloyed, received, and—can we doubt it -— 
experienced, And this is just why this religion 
regen: to me to have becn, and to be to-day, 
the most astonishing “competitor,” to be taken 
most sctiously. 

‘The bhakti-movement has, in increasing de- 
gtee, seized upon almost all the greater systems 
of thought in India and greatly modified them. 
liven Sankara, the teacher of the strenuous 
advaita and of the ekaté-darsanam, of the mystical. 
intuition of unity with the Brahman, recognizes 
it as a way of ee for the gradual +, re- 
demption, ‘The bhakti-chapters of Sindilya arc 
a witness to this profound modification. And a 
follower of Sankara said to me: “ You Christians 
are the same as our bhaktas. Your telation to 

+h Sinfenweise. 
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God is that of a child to his father, We also 
approve that, Still, the teue and final completion 
of the ekatd-bhava, the relation af complecgunity 
and oneness with God, lies far above and beyond 
it?? And in sacted Nasik an octhades Brahmin 

“gave me a much road hook which contained the 
sane combination in popular form, Ue himself, 
although a follower of Sankara, was with his 
family a zealous visitors of the temple of Rama, 
the human manifestation of Tsware, and in his 
customary devotions a bhakta, Ze, a man who has 
entered upon the way ofbhakti, But it is a more 
important fact that great and wide cireles of the 
pious people of India recognize with plowing 
enthusiasm the way of the bhakti as the e/y way, 
and reject that of Sankara as damnable ‘heresy 
and soul destructive error, ‘hus a venerable 
teacher of the school of Ramanuja said to me: 
“Y would sooner become a Christian than 
acknowledge the teachings of Sankara; and I 
have more fellowship with you than with his 
followers.” 

The greatest theologian of this purified bhakti- 
school was Riminuja, from whose gteat work I 
have in my Siddhanta of Ramdnija(‘Vibingen, 1923) 

-translated the fundamental chapters of his system, 
which was intended to replace the impersonal 
Vedanta by the doctrine of a personal God, Ie 
lived about A.v. 1100, He was not the founder of 
this religion, and would not have welcomed such 
an ascription, He stands upon a very old traci- 
tion; and even the systematic teaching of his 
school had already xcccived its form before his 
22 
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day at the hands of the acute Yamuna-muni, to 
whom Raminuja sustains much the relation that 
Thomas docs to Albertus Magnus, From 
Yimuna and Riminuja on, the division between 
the impersonal and the personal, Vedanta was 
complete. ‘The two parties became moze and 
more antagonistic ; and the school of Raminuja 
becomes clearly, marked off and solidly united 
by an “apostolical succession” of its leaders, 
and distinguished as a separate confession, if hot 
as a separate religion. ‘There ate parallels to it 
in other ciscles in India, ,-But Ramanuja’s school 
affords a aperal favourable opportynity for the 
study of the bhakti-rcligion, It is distinguished 
from other communions by a conscious exclusive- 
ness, pronounces the other sects “ heretics,” and 
declares them to be outside the Veda, “ disguised 
Buddhists,” and despisers of Ifvara, It main- 
tains its exclusiveness by an exclusive association 
of its leaders, by its own sites, ritual, educational 
institutions and Se of worship, theology and 
hymnology, and also by strict rules tegard- 
ing intercourse and cleanness in tclation to the 
heterodox, It names itself from its Reformer 
the church? of Raminuja, as we call ourselves 
Lutherans, And there carly arose among them, 
the problems presented by the doctrine of grace, ° 
problems increasingly acute, which produced in 
India the division between the synergists and the 
advocates of an exclusive doctrine of grace, as 
they have in Germany between the “ Philippists ” 
and the “ Gnesiolutherans.” - , 
* Gemeinde. 
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We will now attempt to pain a more intimate 
knowledge of this statye religion by inquiring 
regarding its struggle for Gad, its doctrine of 
salvation and the way of salvation, and then 
sogarding its relation to Christianity, 


a4 


Il 


A STRUGGLE, FOR GOD 


onG before the bhakti-treligion had assumed 
L a settled form, mon had sought in India for 
God, had questioned, gtruggled, and known 
about him, and not metely ‘about, a God of 
metaphysical speculation, but a zeal and living 
God. In my book WVishaw-Nardyana, 1 have 
already told the story of these “ struggles of 
faith,” how they were long ago fought out and 
wou by the pious King Yudhishthira and his 
wife Draupadi, In strange likeness to what we 
find in our Book of Job, the questions and 
temptations of the believer ate repeated thetc. 
Yudhishthira, driven from his rightful throne by 
the scoffer Duryodhana, is compelled to wander 
in want, pursued by adversity. His noble wife 
is neue by doubt and even despair of God. 
She does not doubt his existence, or his sole 
divinity, or his might, but docs doubt his right- 
cousness and his truth in his dealings with pious 
Hele and, like Job’s wife, she comes near cursing 
bim -— 


He unites, dissolves, as blind whims bid, - 
And as a child with childsen’s baubles he plays 
with his creatures, 
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"Thou liest injthe dust, while Duryodhana lifts 
his head, ae 

God T xeproach, who cabnly looks, if insolence 
aspires, 


-But Yudhishthira remains firm in his faith and 


* yebukes his wife for her blasphemy +++ ‘ 


Cease thy speech} ‘l'ouch not the holy faith and 
law. 

The highest Maker of his eceatures, the Card, 

Blaspheme no more, Ob | find him true, 

And bow to him, cternal Refuge, how thy head. 


eo e ‘ 
Ue ‘knows “the Lord,? and knows him not 
only as the dreadful Dens abseonditns +—omni- 


& This Dens absconditus iy known and elted by Datwpadl two thou. 
sattd years before Luther's honk, 1e servo urbitrio, She wes the term 
mash, “God makes his cseatuicy his mast,’ foot at Lather saya, 
© Dews latitans in creatwis s ertotura hyn Deis 


Unteted into his creatures (the plaything of hig absolute power 
and sole causality), and hiding Nimself behind themyehe tariles 
And hone can aay, Here, see, ls Gad, 


“God” as the Belng of Righteousness, ‘Truth, aml Pity, cannot be 
discovered. [le haa “hidden? bimsell and hus disappeared Com 
every searching oye behind the durk amaipoteace of tacantcalled 
will, ‘These are the things which man finds in bis pt Imitive religton 
of “absolute dependence”? ‘Khe Tike tet which energy, here, 
independently of time ans place, at a dixtines of conturled, aod at 
places as remote ay aatinapuia from Witedbery, extible the Hicnens 
of the elaine} numinous feellog which hreake forth aleo with prindive 
might in Luther, In lds contest with the sutional God of Hreanuia, 
th Otto, The Idea of the Uoly. 
A futher stmnge pamilel: Tarther rctaton thle Devs abssonditnr, 
‘ but overcomes his terror by “the word of prombie” and Calth, 
pdhighehten docs not leny these myateilons depths; he yaya to 
WIEG fone 


sts O Queen, 
Divinttles are of aeceat right, 


But ha rebukes her hurnan wit which will reckan with Gad while 
entering complaint against him, And he refera her to the ™ word * 
which waa given to the measengore of revelation , 
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potence acknowledging no law of “ tighteous- 
ness? or “ faith,” an inscrutable, almighty fate 
-—-but as the God who wills the right, and 
demands It of obedient men, and who is the 
refuge of his own by the power of faith in the 
wordsof the Veda, His human wisdom is not 
sufficient to solve the riddles of theodicy. Bult 
he knows what duty and the will of God are, and 
is of the mind and the loyalty to obcy him. 

‘The God of whom this splendid tale in the 
old Indian eple Mababharata tells, beats the name 
of Vishnu (the all-petmeating), revercnced by the 
socictics? of his baking, One other great com- 
munion of the Hindus, who ate likewise bhaktas, 
revesences “ Siva”? (the blissful), and has de- 
veloped docitincs which ate like the doctrines of 
the Vishnu-bhaktas. tBut the special problems of 
the doctrine of grace have been developed mote 
acutely aad in greater detail among the Vishnu- 
bhaktas than among those of Siva. We thete- 
fore sclect the teachings of the former for our 
immediate study, and shall later compare them 
with those of the Christians, 3 

Whatever the earliest expressions of the Vishnu- 
faith may have been, a god, originally a mere 
ttibal deity, gathers to himself, as in Istacl, in 
ever-increasing measure, the position and dignity 


. «+ to the seots once entrusted (by tho self-revealing God), 
all-knowing and all-secing. “ 
And he refera hee also to “ faith? in such a word: not the clever 
thoughts of men about eternal scerets, but “ faith,” 
« + « Mone bents those who Innguish towards heaven, 
As oyee Qcean’a waves tho ship bears those who seek the other 
shore, 
1 Gomeindon, 
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ef complete and unique sapermundane deltys 
"Pull Vas “alae ds expwemied in the Indian 
sentence © He is the eteral, sole Brahinan hin 
scl; the ane, the lidient, thie suprousely glorious, 
Hut he is hiss in the tort of the personal and 
unique Gud ego, as the Tirura, Acc as the Lorn, 
for as an inperenal aid undefingble Absolute 
in genenth Tike ides of the alivine fuse with 
those peculiar ta Vishau, and chaos the sans of 
other high individual pods prther to hit, 
Bhagavat, Hari, Kesav, Neiiyaist,  Narkyana in 
articular is emphasized alongs with Vishnu, and 
necarhts an accasion the chiel name. The 
Nardyanaenpanishad is: rumned from him, and it 
contains the confession t - 
: 
Niriyans is the eternal, the spotless, Jnex« 
srersible, changeless, true, pure, only God. 
here iy ne second beside bin, # 2 
‘There arase, perhaps in che chied century before 
Christ, in the circle of his believers, the Bhagavad. 
gita, which is ascribed to Krishna, the human 
embodiment of Vishnu. And in the original 
form of the Gita, which Garbe has restored, this 
religion i git in power and impressivencss, 
beayty and sublimity. Tt has its periods of 
further development, of decay, and of renewal 
and reformation, It becomes entangled with 
‘ 


i fad this 's alsa fn India pisioly not the mere reault of “ folk» 
paychology * aad ™ develapment,” but without doubt the result of 
the personal experience of clegt and exceptional natura, who here, 
ng well ng in Ismel, may rightly be termed * propheta.'* 


+ Kora, Sura ext re 
Ito tea a Ste ic la God alone, ‘There Jy none 
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forms of heathenism, and disentangles itself 
apain. ‘Che reform begins with popular per- 
sonalitics and singers in ‘Tamil-land and ‘Tamil 
speech, ‘I'hese are followed by the theologians 
and doctors of theology, Yiimuna is ils most 
inspired singer and at the same time its learndd 
doctor, in fact a doctor sublilis in the Hast, 
Rimanuja (1035-1137)! then erects his own 
theology upon ‘foundations aid in Yimuna’s 
work, “'The threefold Proofs of Soul, God, 
and Consciousness,” and himself becomes and 
remains the most important figuie in this religious 
circle, 5 aly ue 

Descendant of a pew family, himself a man 
of deep picty, and plainly gifted with the facult 
of leaerahip, Ramfnuja was also equipped with 
the entite philosophical and theological Icarning 
of his time. Wis great theological work, the 
“high Commentary” on the  Veddiuta-sittras, 
which hé wxote to supersede Sankara’s great 
wotk on the same material, won a profound 
influence in the education of other circles and 
communions as wellas his own. Fle belongs 
among the most impressive figures of the cntire 
history of religion on account of the’ great ele- 
ment of his life. ‘That clement was something im- 
mense, It was in fact a strugele for God himself, ' 

Tt was a struggle for God, a seal God, not 
such a God as philosophical speculation gives us, 
but such as the heart and the soul need and seek, 
a God to inspire personal trust, love, reverence, 
and loyal self-surrender. : : 

1 Cf. Ghaeali’s similar work in Islam, F117, 
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‘Vhe school of Sankara was disposed to admit 
such a God, by way of concession, as it were, 
‘That for the naive man, for the pious multitude, 
there might be such a God, and that one might 
reverence him, even they were not disposed to 

deny. Bur he was just a God for the bumbler 
strata of the “Jower knowledge.” “ We, philos- 
ophers, are above itso said to me person. 
ally a man of this circle, and so they spoke and 
thought even at the time of Riméinuja, Vishnu, 
Wari, Vasudeva, Siva, Lara, Durgi, Ganega, or 
whatever other names, the cizeles of the bhakias 
might select for, theif Tfvara, might be good 
enough for’ the “lower knowledge? But they 
all proceeded from avidyd, they were begotten of 
not-knowledge, and had validit i only in the world 
of maya and avidyd. Tor him, however, who had 
climbed from the “lower ” to the “ higher know- 
ledge,” the “ gods,” and also the one personal 
God, had disappeared, God himself" was not 
the “true,” the last and highest, the proper 
seal and selGoxistent, and not the goal of the soul, 
in its sitivings for ultimate salvation, ‘Lhis was 
attained only in the “higher knowledge,” and 
thereby in that primeval Brahman, abolishing 
warlds and dissolving the ego and all personality, 
one only, without a second, without distinguish. 
ing signs and definition, and at the same time 
identical with the soul itself& "To him whoa could 
not climb so high, one might concede faith in 
God, but one would then look down upon hit 
from a higher walch-towds. 

That was what roused Riminuja, While still 
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a boy, he fled with hot indignation from the 
instyuction of his teacher because this scholar 
attacked the eternal divine honour of his Lorp 
by a monistic interpretation of the ancient holy 
texts, And what ihus moved the soul of the 
youth became finally the great task of his life, 
to which he dedicated himself with full devotion,” 
amid attacks and persecutions rising even to 
mostal peril, Ute laboured as a strict scholastic, 
with the apparatus of learned exegesis, of the 
theory of knowledge, and of speculative research 
into the natute of God and, the soul, and is 
teckoned among the “ philosophers ” of India, 
But at bottom he is not concerned with “ philos- 
ophy” but with the defence of a religious posses- 
sion of which he will not consent to be robbed. 
He is not merely interested in a theoty of the 
world considered in a theistic aspect, but in 
teligion, Ile wages a fight for God, who for 
believers*in him is “ salvation,” and the highest 
and only salvation, And we ate interested in 
him not as a philosopher but as a theologian. 
Riimiuuja had to wage his battle, as things 
were in his day, on various fronts, against 
matetlalists and Buddhists, apalnst the highly 
respected school of the Sinkhyas and against 
other schools of his land and time, Chiefly, * 
however, against those who stood upon the same 
traditional ground as himself, on the ground: of 
the Weddnta, but explained the old tradition of the 
Upanishads in conformity with the docitine of 
wméyd, and that means in conformity with the 
theomonism of the Kevala-advaite. -This is the 
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school which, without doubt, stands to-day in 
the foreftont of Indian thinking and feeling, the 
teaching which we ordinarily mean when we 
speak of “the mysticism of India,” and which 
we still cepard, and very erroncously, as “the * 
religion of India, Sankara, ifs greatest reptesenta- 
“the, had come forward three centuries helore 
Raminuja. Tis schoal at Riméanuja’s time had 
rowed other schools back, and was the most ine 
fluencial and most widely acknowledged. « [r called 
itself proudly the school of the Nevala-advaita, 
the doctrine of ,the pure or absolute advaita 
Aldouita may be translated well enough by mon- 
ism}; more accurately it means “ sccondlessness,” 
The Kerala-advaita comprises the following nxnin 
doctrines -— 

z. There is only a single genuine reality and 
existence ; and this cternal existence is called the 
Brahman, 

2, Itis without a second, ‘T'hat is, Beside and 
external to him there is nothing teal, nothing 
actually and genuinely existing, 

3. This means: this entire world of manifold- 
hess and multiplicity which we fancy we behold, 
exists in truth only as a great, cosmic illusion, 
Tt is not actual. Tt is like a fate morwina, like a 
city of enchantment. It exists only for the 
thinking of those who live in not-knowledge, 

4. To be caught in this not-knowledge of the 
eternal unity is deception and flusion, and is 
aso the lost condition in which we are all 
entangled, 


5» This lost condition cannot be remedied by 
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our efforts. All works, whether of the conduct 

demanded by the titual or by cthics, ate vain to 

remove the lost condition of those caught in 

etroncous imagination, ‘hey bind him only 

more firmly to this woeful illusion, And they 

ate the tcason why man must wander with» 
out cessation from birth to death and agala 

from death to ,birth, in the endless chain of 

seincarnations, 

6, Only one thing can bring him redemption : 
the knowledge (a) on the one hand, that the 
world of multiplicity is nothing but illusion, and 
that only the cternal Being himself, 4,2. Binhman, 
is the Real, liternal, Endusing ; and (6) on the 
other hand, the knowledge, ‘Tat tam asi: ‘That 
Ole this eternal Brahman), That thou thyself art, 
Self is called déman, Altman is the living, aap 
clement lying at the base of all play of the soul 
within ug, And this dan, when truly under- 
stood, is nothing but the one eternal Brahman 
himself. 

7. Wherever this knowledge atiscs, there the 
veil of not-knowledge is rent. And thereby is 
dissipated the illusion of multiplicity, the illusion 
of the manifold world, Dissipated is the ego, the 
illusion of the @bankdra; and therewith the, 
illusion of the wandering in the chain of rcincar- 
nations, Suflecing and torment ate at an end, for 
now there is nothing but the eternal one, Brah- 
man, which is essentially free in himself from pain 
and torment, He is in himself perfect joy, or 
blessedness, 

1 Wonne, 
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3, ‘Chis Brahman, which is myself, which I 
am at bottom, is also in himself without: all 
twofoldness, 4a. without all difference. Le ig 
definable only by means of Being. Jn Sma alos 
him, all predicates disappear, and especially all 

distinctions, of subject, object, and act of cogul. 
tion, Ue is lifted high above all concepts of 
person and of personal distinetigns, 

9. And as he is himself beyond the triplicity of 
knower, known, and knowing, and thereby free 
from all relations iv himself, so there is no sort 
of personal relation 7 him, such as love or 
reverénice, Ae. bhakti, ‘There is but one relation 
to him, viz, the relation of complete identity, 
But that is no refation at all; for where there 
is’ only one, there is no longer any relation 
possible. 

Such doctrines ate professedly derived from 
the Veda, viz., from its concluding portion, the 
Vedinta. But they are then supported by logical 
insight. When we carefully examine, we see: 

x, Even our supposed sense perception is by no 
means able to conceive a teal difference, Indeed, 
it is impossible to give a really clear definition of 
* distinction.” 

2, One may prove from Ioly Scripture as well 
as by logical argument that Being and the know 
ledge of Being ate not two different things but 
identical. 

3. In the same way we may logically perceive 
that a distinction, of the act of knowing and the 
subject of the knowing, which we ate accustomed 
naively to assume, does not exist at all, 
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And consequently this docitine may be com- 
prised in the following formula :— 

The ituly Uxisting that we call Brahman is real, 

_fece from evety distinction of multiplicity, not 

differcntiated, pure spirit, homogencous, absolute, 
eternal consciousness, By illusory imagination,» 
this unity is divided into the manifold distinctio’ns 
of knower, knaqwwa, and knowledge, and into an 
illusory multiplicity of supposed single subjects. 
The root of ibis illusion is the mysterious power 
of nor owictee (=avidyd), This is at the same 
time the ground of the pain that is in the world. 
And it is to be put away only by the ‘higher 
knowledge, without works, viz, through the 
knowledge of the unity of the self with the 
Brahman of eternally redecmed being—one orily, 
without a second. 


Raménuja, after he has himself sct forth this 
doctrine of his opponent, and aftct he has 
played an astute advocate of this doctrine, 

egins in the siddhdita his own development, 
which, one feels, burns with his soul’s rebellion, 
and in which he does not spate exptessions of 
his inveterate hatred of that which seems to him 
subversion of the Highest, and blasphemous-. 
heresy, Ife says 

“This entire teaching of the so-called Kevala- 
ddvatta monism, presented by out opponent, is 
nothing but a oo of false reasoning, scoffing at 
every logical distinction, To.such fictions can 
come only a man who has not been elected by 
that highest Being whom the Holy Scriptutes 
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teach in truth, Tis understanding: must have 
been disturbed hy illusory imaginations, arising 
from the sins he has committed from his previous 
bitths, ence he no longer knows what words 
and sentences propetly are and allirm, and 

« wanders constantly from the way of right thinking 
as it arises from sense-perception, season, and 
Holy Writ. Le who knows the,ripht relation of 
things, as they appear in passages of the Scriptures 
logically taken, are given in iene Ree and arise 
from all other sources of knowledye, must reject 
such,foolish doctrines.” 

And now he wages his battle, which is, in its 
first aspect, a battle of “ realism”? aainst “ ideal- 
ism” and “ illusionism.” 

"x, ‘The world and manifoldness and multi- 
plicity axe real. 

2, The testimony of the senses is reliable and 
proves the reality and multiplicity of things and 
of outselves. 

3. All consciousness presupposes a subject and 
an object which is different from consciousness 
as an act. 

4. The ego, asa real ego, and as an individual 
ego, is not illusory. ‘The phenomena of sleep, 

sealso, are no interruption of the existence of 
the ego, since the ego can remember his 
sleep aud his dreams, and recognizes his iden- 
tity with himself before sleep in the form of 
memory. 

5. And, most of all, it is impious to think dat 
the consciousness of ego and self should he 
extinguished in the ane the highest tedemp- 
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tion, as our opponents teach in respect to theis’ 
Brabma-nirodna, ; 

“ Tos,” says Seadgnel “ ifa man who longed 
for salvation were made to understand: ‘As a 
redeemed soul, I myself shall no more exist .as 
this identical self? he would decline such a re-+ 
demption, and be off and away! And the whéle 
doctrine of sulvation—which our opponents seck 
as much as we-~would become meaningless.” 

And now he presents his own quite contrary 
doctrine. 

1, Brahman as Brahman is céttainly the highest, 
the tre, and the only one, ‘But that ddes not 
mean that there is no world along with him, but 
that there is no second being with him as his 
equal, or as the co-founder of the world, 

2, This Brahman is, however, the eternal, 
personal Ivvara, ie, the Lord, or God, with 
divine self-consciousness, with knowledge of 
himself, with the conscious will to create the 
world and bestow salvation upon his creatures. 
With conscious purpose and wise counsel he 
exceates the world. And this creation is no 
illusion and deception, but genuine and seal, and 
so are we within it. 

3, Lcis, in fact, entitely constituted of “ know-.. 
ledge” 5 but that means that he is entirely and 
throughout spirit, 

4. And he is not without attributes, but is the 
summation of all noble attributes. He is the 
subject of all ideal predicates. . He is eternal and 

- infinite, before and above all worlds. 
5. He is advittya: ie. he is without any tival, 
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stands high above all that is otherwise called, in 
the world and the Veda, deva or wod, And the 
gods cnumerated in the “ede are only his servants, 
created by him and put in their places that they 
may by his commission complete the formation 
cand order of the world (as we Christians speak 
ofthe angels of the heavenly spheres, the higher 
aud lower choirs of archangels, and of lower 
angels). 

6. But the [oly Scriptures declare: [kam 
wa, advittyam, ie. Al that is, is one only, ‘The 
world, therefore, is not distinct from the divine.” 
Ramaatija also affirms this, Le too wishes to 
hold fast to the ancient doctrine of the aduaita, 

But he puts it thus; The world and God are one 
as the soul and body are one, that is, they are a 
whole, but, at the same time, markedly and un- 
changeably different. Before the creation of the 
wold, God comprised it in himself in a“ tefined 

form,” that is, undeveloped into the existing and 
diversified manifoldness, in potential form, THe 
unfolds this potential element by creation into 
“name and form,” separates it into this temporal- 
ness and spatiality, forms from it the world of 
sense, And at the same time he dissolves it 
again and takes it back to its “fine” form, 
‘hereaftet again to form and renew it in ever 
tepeated creation, 

v7. That the world is called the  hody ” of the 

Lord means that he docs not form it from some+ 

thing alien, which might exist in sivalry with 

himself, like an alien matter (ot as a “ nothing,” 

an individual and competitive principle beside 
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the deity), but produces it out of himself) And, 
at the same time, the relation of soul to body is 
to designate cxactly what Schleicrmacher would 
call “ the absolute dependence of the wosld upon 
God.” “Tor, so says Riméanuja, this is the 
significant thing in the relation of the body to 
the soul, that the body is absolutely dependent’ 
upon the soul.” Hence Raminuja’s teaching 
also tends by no means to a deification of the 
world, but is the effort to maintain the com- 
plete dependence of the world upon God by 
means of the old ideas, and.to exclude every 
tival of God in respect to the creation of the 
world. ‘ 

8, And further, the Scripture affirms the “ great 
word,” ‘lat tam asi, Thou art That, And. it 
affirms in countless passages, Brahman (and this 
must now mean God) is the dwan, is thine own 
self, These passages of the Holy Scriptures also 
Ramanuja™must acknowledge, since he is a 
believer in the Scriptures. But, he says, God is 
myself just as my soul is the self of my body. As 
the soul is the supporting, maintaining, defining 
subject, and the body, as Ramfanuja says, an 
accessory of a predicate to the soul, so is God 
the supposting, controlling, all-permeating subject _ 


1 Panl aleo says & adrod, all things ato ont of him, ‘The bhakil- 
masters gay--like Paul—that God is not merely the causa insivy- 
mentalis (8) atro0) but also the causa materialis (& atrad) of the 
workl, ‘Their po ose 1s to do away with nll self-cxistence of 
the erenture, aa Paul in Romans xl. 36, which passage has the same 
purpuse,—With the etrange positive meaning which zero has in the 
fad lan theory of numbers, ag B, Heyman bins shown, the affiemation 
of n cteation “ out of nothing ” would In India be perilous to the 


abgoluteness of God. 
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of my soul. Le could say with Augustine, God 
is the soul of my soul; and as of my soul, so of 
all souls. ‘These form in their total number the 
“body,” the “soul” of which is Mead. 'Uheir 
telation to him is not identity, but by synecdacht 
they “are God, As Luther explains the words : 
This 4s my body, not in the sense of identity but 
of synedoché, so far as “in, with, aod under” , 
the sacramental clements the body is included, 
so Ramanuja treats the old doctrine, “hou aré 
Brahman, And he may rightfully appeal to the 
many passages where in the Moly Sexiptures of 
Tndiatthe unjly of God and the soul is indeed set 
forth, not in the sense of identity, but in the sense 
of God’s soul-ercating indwelling and permeation. 
God is hese the “ inner puide,”? who in mysterious 
connexion with it dwells deep hidden within it, 
and as such is the principle of its lite, and in so 
far its “ true self,” but on that very account not 
identical with it, hut in strictest distinction of 
being diferent from it. ‘Ihe idea of the imma- 
nence of one being in another real being te- 
places the idea of identity. ‘This idea gives also 
to Ramfnuja’s teaching the warmth of a genial 
mysticism, but one thoroughly pers ony To 
tystetious relations of one being to ihe other, 
TGod dwells in the secret places of the soul itself 
unrecognized and unknown by it so long as it 
does not come to the redeeming knowledge of 
God. ‘his connexion is a mysterious union of 
, life with life; but ir is never identity of creator 
and creatize, Liven in the perfect redemption of 
Heaven this limit will not be removed, ‘In time 
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and eternity the creature remains distinct from 
the creator and redeemer. 


He who tatrying in the aman is different from 
the déman, 

Whom the aman (so long as it is unilluminated) 
does not know, 

Whose body the dan is, . 

And who inwardly guides the day, 

He is “thine dwan,? the inner Guide, the 
Immoctal, 


By this passage of the Bribadaranyaka, Rami- 
nuja, so to speak, neutralizes the saying of 
Chindogya : Tat /vam asi, ‘Thou att That.’ *: 

Truc, Rimanuja does not know the Christian 
doctrine of creation out of nothing: the creature 
o him is not merely Abrough God, but also ont g 
God, But, as alteady said, this is nevet in his 
mind a reason for giving sclf-cxistence or divinity 
to the world. For him and for Yamuna the 
season for Valuing it is not that it is ont of him, 
but that it is the likeness of the infinite and 
immeasurable glory of tis Creator. And this 
thought is so emphasized that the first almost 
disappears in consequence, ‘The world’s “ petti- 
ness,” not its divinity, is emphasized. ‘Thus 
Yfimuna says : 

“The saying, ‘Brahman has no second,’ 
affirms that there neither was, is, nor ever will 
be any onc who—as an cqual of as a greater— 
could be added to him, Tor this entire world 
is nothing but a tiny droplet of the display and 
fodlag Sacer of his might, yes, the drop of a 
drop from the ocean of the glory of the majesty 
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of Vishnu. Who could with the knuckle of a 
finger measure the oceans of the carth? And 
yot they arc, all seven, only a droplet of 
a single bubble in the immense flood of the 
mytiads of worlds (which themselves ate 
nothing but the drop of a drop of Vishnu’s 
glory). * ; 

Such saying reminds us of Isaiah's figure of 
the “drop of a bucket” (hére infinitely en- 
larged), And no doubt this figure of Isatah 
gives us the tendency of the Christian doctrine 
of creation from nothing really much, mate 
accuiately and clearly ‘than the doctrine itself, 
the tendency, that is, to produce the feeling of 
the total submersion of the creature, so far as 
its independence is concerned, in contrast with 
the Creator, ‘hat this is the tendency of the 
Indian teachets also is shown by the fact that 
there is alongside of the expression “hody of 
T¥ara” another, “ Isvarasya seshae? “Sesha orcans 
“remainder,” and is used when the complete 
insignificance, dependence, and conditionality of 
an X with seference to a Y is to be indicated, 
The “xomaindes” of a thing is that which is 
loft over when the thing has been subtsacted 
from itself, that is, nothing, ‘Vhe bhaktas’ 
doctrine of the world comes thus in fact as 
near the doctrine vf creation out of nothing as 
is possible from Tndian premises ; and particu- 
larly here we have the case of that “ converg- 
ence of types” of which I have spoken in my 
book, Vishuw-Nardyana (pp, 203 .). 

4 The number of worlds created by Vishnu ly Infinite, 
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We close this -section with another passage 
from the Séddbitraya of Yamuna :+ 


This world of time, on account of its incom- 
ptehensibly manifold arrangements, and because 
it exists through, and rests upon, the infinitely 
wise Onc, was created as his glorious ¢age, and 
is therefore to be termed the place of the mant 
festation of his glory. Hence it is, as a whole, to 
be ascribed to him, the One, as his “ remainder,” 
and so to be named, 


1 Cf. my article: “ A piece of Indian theology,” inthe Zeitsch. filr 
Theol. n. Kirehe, 1929, p. 263, - 
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ITE, QUESTION REGARDING SALVATION 


. 
. mre is another things even more important 
sh than this clear and definite course of 
reasoning regarding God, 1 is that here we are 
dealing with a gomine relidéon and. relivion of expert. 
once.” “Religion is hers no mere Cringe of send- 
ment furnishing a border to the rest of out life, 
but is conceived as the true meaning of life 
tiself& With this is connected a trait which is 
characteristic of the later theology of this te. 
ligious communion: the properly speculative 
questions recede more and more, and the ditect 
questions of practical religion edine forward, 
questions regarding salvation, what is connected 
with it, and how it is attained. ‘lhe most 
important points we must now consider 

A. x, As in Christianity so also in bhakti. 
teligion, the distinction between a worldly and 
a spiritual life arises, and the most strenuous 
demand is made that men should give up the 
worldly life and seek the spiritual in the service 
of Ivara, An old tract of the Maishnavas dis« 
tinguishes antithetically between what we may 
term the type of “the natoral man”? and that of 
“the spiritual man.” ‘The former is he who 
obscives the forms of religion for the sake of 
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worldly success, and labouts for this, or it may 
be for freedom from pain, and for “ the deliver- 
ance from suffering "in the nirvdna of Brahman 
or Buddha, Such a teligion sttives at what 
is not worth the getting, and is a surrender of 
the infinite and imperishable, It is nothing 
but darkness, But Ai other religion is lights 
a is that religion acceptable to Bhagavat, It 
has 


Es i for its goal, its name is the Bhigavata- 
‘ith, 

Fot, goal and means is Vighnu sole, 

To him ditected is pure work tobe performed,’ 
That love may spring therefrom, 

If it has risen to him, then the work of love will be 
The work of highest culmination, 

The work of truth it is called, 

Developing to highest pitch of love.t 


In this religion as with us there are told and 
collected nartatives of conversions, conversions 
of worldlings, of the licentious, robbers, panders, 
and heretics, who before went other and evil 
ways, sO as to cast away all these things for the 
service of Vishnu. Here, too, there ate tevival 
sermons, and piressute io produce decision, and 
decision here and now, before it becomes “tog_ 
late.” 2 

2. This pressuze culminaics in laying em~- 
phasis on ‘one-pointedness ” or “ singleness of 
aim.” *® This means, first, acknowledging Vishnu 
as the only ttuc God. Tor, of course, Lyvara is 

sh 
et % T spitelghit, okagratii. Pe DH aee 
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alone God and Loid. And he ds also a 
zealous, jealous God, who will not shase his 
own divine honour with others, ‘That meng 
the theoretical and pracdeal acknowledgment 
of monotheism, 
* But this “singleness of ain” Cures hete as 
did monotheism with the old prophets of Tsraal, 
Te is of almost preater importance to then that 
Istacl should serve this God With the whole beag 
and the mole son than that Jahveh is the one 
God. Ye demands the entire soul with all its 
powers for himself anc his service, and in the 
sodt ‘nothing must tule but he alone. So 
Luther explained the fitst commandment of the 
Mosaic code, Ue does nat discuss in his inter. 
pretation the demand of abstract: monotheism, 
ut the demand that men should fear, love, an 
trust God above all things, And just that ts the 
sense, in this Indian relizion also, of che demand 
of “ singleness of aim,” a 

This intensification of monotheism is especi- 
ally to be noted in the instruction which Rude 
impatis to a king wha wished to know what 
toally this strange “ singleness of aim,” of which 
the Vaishnavas talked si much, might be, 

_Radra answers at first with the doctrine of the 

strictesL monotheisin, but then continues thug: 


OF single aim, O King, is he who pives up care, 
As children dos They take no care for self or 
health The mother cates |? 
So trust in Vasudeva they, su flee to him, 
Stand firm in serving Bhagayat, and cast all ene 
on hips. 
46 
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Te who white paints the swan, 

The parrot gicen adorns, 

‘The peacock’s painted pride bestowed, 
Wull cate, I know, for me, 


Vishnu is God alone exclusive of all othcts, 
But this is only the background of the “ single- 
ness of aim.” The thing itself is that he is the 
one of whom I lay hold with all the powers of 
my soul, so that I, as Luther has it, let myself 
down and submeige myself in him without 
teserve, 

“To have a God means that‘l trust him with 
my whole heart ’—so says Luther. The d¢fini- 
tion of a “God” would therefore not be “a 
highest Spitit,” “a pePruadace Being,” not 
any other ontological ning, but “ the absolutely 
trustworthy Boing.” And this definition would 
fit no other.God better than Natayana, in the 
thought of his bhakias, That is the meaning of 
the claim of tnonotheism, and further this, that 
this irustworthy Being becomes the lasting, 
unchangitig substance of all the life of the soul, 
that he is conceived “ with every power and with 
the whole soul” as the absolutely trustworthy 
one: 


s 


. 
een 


Whether I walk or stand, slecp ot pray, 

Whether I sing psalms, eat, diink, or what I do, 

Always there dwells upon my tongue’s tip this 
one word, 

This one, this worthy name: O Natiyana | 


3, One knows also in India that such perfect 
trust is not possible to the natutal man, and that, 
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however much emphasis is laid upon one’s own 
decision for Niriyana and the life in his scevice, 
this decision and the change of the inner choice 
from worldly interests to his service, do not fic 
in one’s own power, and cannot be merited by 
. one’s own work, that something must precede 
avisich lies in the will of no man, as the final and” 
truc xeason of reseuc and salvation, viz, the 
eternal election and the divine’ gift of grace : 


And how does one attain? No act, no human 
means procures it. 
Tt is the “cauSeless get,” that has no catvise in 
wotlk of nan, 
No penitence can liberate thy heart and no sub- 
mersion, 
Only by gtace of Hari is it thine, without a cause, 
Tle bl Tfis gracious eye foresaw when he was 
born, 
Comes swiftly to this “ singleness of aim,” 
Tis Gad himself clects . . . 
- 
And therefore, here also one knows and secks 
illumination from above, which bestows the 
new power of sight, the heavenly eye : 


«and whom he chooses, him Te gives at once 
Treedom from Inst, and power to know, ‘Uhus 
— suided, 
With’heart and sense, to Lim alone, the Self of 
all that is, 
One fis the highest place, the eternal hame of 
‘ishnu, 


Or: ‘ 


Questions Say, who has taught thee that ? 
48 
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Auswor : Em himself who teaches all the world, 
‘Ile, Vishnu, dwelling in the heart. 
Who clse could be a teacher, 
But He alone, the highest spivit P+ 


4. On the other hand, the soul knows that the 
reason of her lost condition lics in her own - 
otiginal defect, in a fall, which pee all singl¢ 
acts of wrong-doing and which is the secret of 
out ‘whole exisicnce in separation from God. 
God asks the soul whom he has brought home 
to himself in the heavenly examination before 
his throne: : : Ie 

“ . : 

Why, dear one, wert thou not here long ago ? 

Why rag laity on the eatth (in foreign 

patts 

And ar ee teason wast thou chained in many 

bodies in the wotld (in thine endless 
wandering and straying in samsdra) ? 


And the soul ‘must acknowledge : 


Because T had forsaken unity with thee, 
Because T, fool, had made my body me, 
Because I did not know thee who didst dwell in 


me, 

‘Vhetcfore T wandered through raging Hells (and. 
all other births). ; 

To serve thee—that indeed my very being is 
(which 7 disdained), : 

Because t threw away my vety self, I therefore 
was in chains, 

Bul now ucuen gtace) I have put off the 
fralural man, i 


IVA Na be 4% 
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And have regained my true supgrnal self, 

Which now is capable of seeving thee, 

But when was heard by Bhayavat this purpose 
af the soul, 

Of this surrendeting, longing, fleecing soul, 

Joy shone upon his countenance 

Infinite saving, joy, the goal of goals, the highest 

~ — ofall goods, 

Porythis is sure, no sphere srood exints 

Than this, the joy upon the countenance of God 

(over a lost soul returning to its home and giving 
itself to his service), 


5, Here atiscs again the exhoriation, as we 
should say, to make zealous use of the means of 
grace: to visit the temples of the Lord assidu- 
ously, to take part in his worship, to conform 
to the sacred steramental and titual customs, to 
keep oneself apart from the children of this 
world, to seek the assemblies of the pious, to 
hold edifying conversation with them, ta avoid 
idle talk, to read industtiously Bhagavat’s word in 
the Loly Scriptures, to sing and learn the religious 
hymns, and to practise conscientiously daily wor 
ship, meditation, and reflection in one’s own house, 

4 Te who thus truly serves Toara, experi« 
ehees even now, and hefoce the eternal redemp- 
tion in heaven, blessedness in the Lord, in his 
service and his fellowship. "Uhe expression of 
this high feeling and joy of the Uberuted and 
redeemed soul is once put in the following 
deeply touching passage : 


I say to you, however you may seck 
in ups and downs of a wand’rex’s world, 
jo 
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Rest will ye nowhere find, O sons of Diti. 
And yet ds rest in every place, 

Tu is at hand: to surve r11m,—that is rest. 
What does he lack who has His grace ? 

Away with happiness, metit, desite | 

‘These are too small for him who high aspires, 
One fruit alone contents the breast : 

‘That is the fruit on those bestowed 

Who lingering not in caith’s confusion, 


a 


Go home to the eternal wishing-tiee.? 
Or: 


I praise him who of Word and Sense is, the 
highest object. ' ’ : 
I praise him who of Word and Sense is the only 
object. 
I praise him who is above all measure high, 
Tees him who is of goodness the immeasureable 
ea. 


B, The most interesting thing in this religion 
is, however, the development of a group of 
problems in respect to the doctrine of salvation 
which corresponds io out own gtoup in the 
most temarkable way, and might appear like a 
double of eur own special Protestant problems 
of grace, ; 

Salvation of the lost soul is the leading idea. 
This salvation i rg upon Ifvara and upon 
communion with him, But how is it attained ? 
Here atises the problem of the telation of 
grace to one’s own co-operation, the question of 

1 Peace” ts rendered in the Sangciit translation of the New 
Testament by the word which we here translate by “ rest’? more 


neanuately. . 
TY. N, p 58. 3 Ibid., pe 74s 
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Moneggisin and Synergism, the question repard. 
ing faith and works, ; ; 

r. ‘Lhe question regarding: “ works ” is an old 
one in the theological specukuion of Tadit. One 
aust note, inthe first place, that the points of de- 
partuse there and in the West are quite different, 
‘and that we have to de here apain with a pradual 
“convergence of types” fiom quite differen, 
origins. Back in the Grd the question is dis. 
cussed—and it is really the fundamental question 
in the Gid-——wheiher man should perform works 
or nat, But this question is not discussed at 
first As a question of monerpism or synergism, 
that is, of the co-ordination or subordination of 
works beside at beneath the diving grace, ‘The 
ever-tepealed meaning of Krishna’s discourse is 
to urge on Arjuna to pete his “work,” the 
“necessary” work which rents upon him as 
wartiog and knight. Che “ Lord” offers himself 
to him as paticra, as the unweafied and active 
worker. And the demand of such work, of the 
necessary work, viz. that which is a matter of 
duty, is emphasized in the strongest way by the 
Bhakti-marea, "Vhis attack is not directed against 
the front of the synerpists: but is directed 
against the quictistic mysticism of the elder 
advaita-schools, ‘Vhese proclaimed that he who 
has come to the knowledge of unity with the 
Brahman ceases “ work” entitely, Le practises 
the pie, the casting off and abandoning of every 
kind of “work.” Le practises samudyasa, the 
flight from the world of the wandering ascetic, 
who has no longer any need of ritual, ethical, ot 
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other goals to be gained by works, and should 
no longer scck them. ‘The world has no longer 
any cxistence for him, and hence all works, 
whether evil or good, have for him come to an 
end, Liven Sankara accepted this docitine, and 
puis himself 10 the greatest pains in his com- 


mentaty on the Gifd to turn its doctrine topsy- 


turvy. The 1edegmed man, ie, the man come 
10 knowledge, he says, is on a higher level than 
works. No obligations bind him Jonget, 20 
stiuggle by means of works for any positive 
goal occupics him. Workless, like the Brahman 
himself, he lives his life to its end, until chis 
karman is exhausted. 

‘The Gité, and even the knighily teligion of 
Krishna, centers the lists against such quictism, 
for action and for working according to the 
social position (drama) in which any one may 
find himself. And incidentally the Gi#é adds 
that just such Works arc commanded and purposed 
by the Lord, and that the herocs of antiquity, 
like Janaka, by their working of the works 
tequired by their position in society, have gone 
the way of salvation. Ramanuja in his turn 
contends at length and with emphasis against 
Sankara and against salvation without works, 
And the works prescribed by God stand in his 
mind side by side with gtace, 

2. But this situation immediately became an- 
other as the front was changed. And this was 
anticipated already in the Gitd. Tt proclaims 
in stixting words the docttine from which as 
its getm develops that which we have called 
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ihe group of problems pertaining io “ mere 
grace.” ; 4 
Thus we read at the conclusion (xviii, 64): 


Tlear again the deepest secret, my  sublimest 

* word: Thou art dear to me beyond all measure, 

+ therefore will 1 tell thee what will promote thy 
salvation, 

Dieect thy mind to me, love me, saciifice for 
me, honoue me, ‘Thus wilt thou come to me, 
That I promise thee solemaly! ‘Thou art dear 
tome, 

Give up all. seliglous usages (all ritual and 
ather on and methods of seeking: salvation), 
and findsthy scfuge iv me alone. 1 will liberate 
thee from every evil. Be not anxious | 


Mere alscady works are not viewed as the 
proper way to procure redemption, but surten- 
der of the heart to the sescuingr and gracious 
God, and to his grace. And as soon as one 
becomes consclous of this problem, viz., the 

mestion, what leads to salvation, grace or works, 
there must be found, sooner ot later, an answer 
that sounds quite differently. More and moze 
clearly do we sce the exclusively gracious chat 
acter, of Tiyard’s redemption and — rescue, 
Sharper and sharper the contrast becomes. ‘The 
fundamental motives of the Cid itsel€ come to 
maturity, And now the confession of the verses 
alteady quoted is formulated :-- 


And how does one attain? No human menng 
procures it, 


1 The bhaktn selles upon thie “promise” Just aa Luther does upos, 
the promissto Dei, a ' } * Ps N 
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It is the work that has “no cause,” which has 
no cause in work of man? 


“ Without cause ” is the grace which docs not 
wait for the work of man, which does not wait 
for anything at all, but which precedes all work 
and service as pure gratia pracedens et libexg,: 
There is no meritum de congrno or de condigno. In 
India as among sus, faith does not appeal to 
one’s own worthiness ot service performed, but 
the belicver appeals to the word of gracious 
* promise,” hich the Lord has given in the 
Gita. 7 ee 
3, Out of this motive the'docttine of ‘the 
bhakii develops later in a surprising way. Bhakti 
is faith, filled with love, expressing itself in 
xeverence, In the beginning it was regarded as 
the true means of salvation. But in the further 
development of the docitine even this phrase 
comes under suspicion, T:ven bhakti is neithée 
means not fteason nor condition of salvation. 
Grace is never bestowed for our faith, of 
out love, or out adoration. Bhakti itself is 
now looked at as a “ work.” And so bhakti is 
replaced by what in India is called simple 
“ approach ” (rapatt. Man is of himself not 
even capable of faith and love, There remains 
for him only one thing, io leave himself just as 
he is in the hands of the Lord, to surrendcs him- 
self to him with all that he is, that he may do 
with him what he graciously will, and to leave 
to him to work alone and in everything. Of 


1 V. Ny pe 430 
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“means ” to salvation one cam ao longer speak, 
Whe “means” is entirely and solely Daw him. 
selCand his grace, 
4 The He of Riiminuja divided over these 
doctrines of grace into two separute schools, a 
forthern school and a southern school, and there 
“ampse a bitter controversy about the exclusivencss 
of grace, which lasted for centuries and was not 
confined to the discussions of the theologians, 
but led to bitter actual hostilities between the 
two parties. ‘The difference heuween these two 
schools was inditated hy a drastic figure. "They 
werk’ distiqguished as the ape-way and the cat. 
way. For, so they said, when a mother ape falls 
into danget, her young immediately cling fast to 
her, and when she makes a ay to safety, they 
are saved, by the act of the mother it is ire, but 
in such a way that the young co-nperates a little, 
because it clings to the mother ly its onu act, Lt 
is therefore a synergist. But when danger 
threatens a cat with her young, the moither-cat 
takes the young in her mouth, ‘I'he young one 
does nothing for ils salvation. lt remains 

, merely passive, All co-operation is excluded, 

*  Mighteen chief differences between the doc- 
tilnts of the two schools are specified Among 
them are the following controversial prnposi« 
tlons : 

The North says : 


The divine grace is “earhed ” (viz., by one's 
own qualities, ¢.g., bhakti, which man hag to 
have). 

IPN, is x60 ff, 
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The South says in reply : 

Grace has “no price.” It is free, and is also 
“ irresistible,” 

The North: 


Works and knowledge ate, it is true, not the , 
chief means of gaining salvation: but they: 
“help? in attaining the redecming bhakti, 

a 


The South : 

Everything depends wholly on passive surtender 
to the Lord. ; 

The North: 

Passive surrender is ¢ way to salvation vie for 
those to whom bhakti is too difficult), 

The South : 


Passive surrender is the way absolutely, the only 
way. Yet, prey speaking, the way is 
God himself, and even surrender can be 
called a “ way” only figuratively. 

\ 


The Notth: 
He who can do nothing else, may choose passive 
surrender, 


The South ; 


Try and see what thou canst do, and discover that 
thou canst do nothing. 


The North: 


Works, knowledge, ctc., must “ qualify” the 
passive surrender (¢f: the fides formata caritate). 
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The South: 


Works and everything of the kind “ disqualify » 
only, ‘The only help is that one is himself 
utterly helpless, but the Lord full of help, 


“The Nosth: 


“’Ehe works of him who cdeaws near to God (the 
works afer conversion) produce God's 
complaccnce and should beedone with this 
in mind, 


The South: 


Liven he who has drawnenear (converted) should 
“not imagine that he can please God. Not 
even he can “ buy ” (wereri) God’s grace, 


The North: 


Now thea: ‘The grace of God at least. expects 
the surrender of the sel€ to Goal, 


The South : “ 

That would be no surrender but a bargaining. 
Rather, God accepts out of his own Lree will, 
unasked and uncompelled, 

The sum of the whole diflesence is : 


The North: ‘The soul gains God for itself. 
The South: God gains the soul for himyelf. 
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HE RELATION OF CHRISTTANITY ‘TO THE” 
QIAKII-RELIGION 


HEN One compates two religions of con- 
fessions with one another, he ought to 

avoid the mistake which Harnack poinis out, 
when he warns against’ compating “one’s own 
good theory with the othes’s bad practice,” one’s 
own ideal with the mere teality of the other. 
One must be as ust at this point as is possible, 
must compate theory with theory, ideal with 
ideal, and, if he wishes to be absolutely just, he 
must not content himself with the view of the 
teligion gained from the life of even its best 
tepresentalives, but with that which would be 
ained if it should be really lived according to 
its last and best ideals.* The religion under 
consideration has also the right to demand that 
one should not measute or evaluate it according 
to incidental, mere peripheral traits and condi- 
tions, which have actually always clung to it, 
and still cling, but could be climinated without 
altering its essential character, One might find 
many a blamewosthy thing in the present ot in 
the catlier form of the iphekerlstelleton, for in- 
stance, the intimate combination with it of 
ancient myth and legend, the gross wotship of 
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images, the unsatisfactory conquest of old social 
evils in the organization of soclery in India, the 
timid subjection to rites and situa cepulations 
which, as in Jewish ethics, have intruded upon 
the sphete of moral commandments, But Chrig« 
tidnity, 100, has certainly had in its own midst 
qiite chough to do with mythology and legend, 
with popular superstivion, magic and witcherall, 
with mechanism and materialishy and obsolete 
tradition, and has not to this day freed itself 
fully from such bondage, — India has not hitherto 
had the periods of purifying cnlightcament and 
criticgh sifting which we of the West have had, 
Tf it shall have them, many of its religious forms 
are ceitainly destined to veceive eniticism and 
suffer destruction, but the bhakti-religion will 
have no moe to fear in respect to tts deepest 
ideas fiom such. criticism than our own seligion 
when ridding itself of the forms and burdens of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, “’Uhis flame 
will consume its own smoke ”4-~this process is 
already to be perceived in certain cases even in 
India, and the kernel and noble teachings of the 
Gifé will suffer thercby as ‘little damage as docs 
the gospel from the necessary change by the 
tiene enito of the contents of the New 
Testament into modern forms of thought by 
modern theology and modern Church tite. Let 
us therefore proceed justly and look not upon 
the surface of upon chance expressions, and not 
upon defects due perhaps only to unfavourable 
situations, 
1 A enylng of Goethe, 
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One can proceed in making such a comparison 
from two different points of departure : on the 
one hand from that of the “history of religion,” 
on the other from that of “ theology.” ‘Theology 
is not a history of religion, it is—in all ieligions 
which have developed a theology—a function of 
telipion itscl{, and is not cae outside of t, 
but arises from the necessities of the very nature 
of iclipion, and "proceeds from within it, It is 
not a collection of propositions developed by 
the methods of profane science, but of formula- 
tions of teligious faith, even when these ate 
critical oars of one’s own, ot, of anvalicn, 
religion, Its fundamental category is that of 
revelation,” in India as well as among us. On 
the other hand, in the “history of teligion,” 
this category is not employed or known. The 
effort there is to compichend and explain the 
“yelipions ” in the same way as one does, let us 
say, the phenomena in the department of science 
ot art, as the peculiar productions of the human 
spirit in the course of the history of human 
civilization. Now it is from both points of 
view that one finds comparison and teference 
possible, and in both may be recognized analogies, 
and greaict ot less similarity and kinship, as well 
as tension and opposition, 

A fat-tcaching similarity to Christianity in the 
bhakti-teligion in its diflerent fields has often 
bech tecagnized by theologians—in Japan, for 
instance, in reference to the tevercnce paid by 
the bhaktas io the gracious and saving Buddha 
Amida. A zealous me Japanese missionary 
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who was devoted to his missionary work told 
me about his aged mother, whe greatly sever. 
enced Amida, “ She too trusts the saving grace 
ven from above, and is at peace, and content 
with her faith, She refers it not to Christ but 
to Amida. Ought T to distur the peace of hee 
‘ald age for that reason and by suggesting doubts, 
endanges her faith, which, alter all, has the same 
real meaning as ours?” In India T met another 
Christian missionary who, with tie Christian 
zeal, was labouring for the lowest and lost and 
ostracized, [le took ont of his pocket a Now 
Testament which. had been read to pieces, and 
with it another book, not less sead, in which he 
was veused from word to word, It was the 
Bhagavad-gitd, And he said to me that he 
gladly and regularly began with this book, and 
with its words, which were familiar to his hearers, 
before speaking of the parables and words of 
Christ. Indeed, the proposition has'been made to 
concede to Indian Christians that in their special 
position this and other holy books might occupy 
the place which for those who have come out of 
Tstael the Old ‘Testament docs, as hooks of pro~ 
phecy and introduction to the New ‘I'estament. 
. T would not venture to contend with men of 
wide Sa epi who are far above me in prac- 
tical judgment, about thelr practical methods, 
And just as a theologian do T fecl most strongly 
what presumption it would be to affirm of men 
like Yamunamuni, Réménuja, or of the pro- 
foundly pious and teverend representatives of 
Indian szeligion ses Pika J was permitted 
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to mect, that their faith was a “creation of the 
human imagination.” I sec sather that our 
theology lacks categotics for the evaluation and 
comparison of other religious types with our 
own, But on the other hand it secms to me 
at any rate that even the mete “ historian” 6£ 
teligion, if only he is in position to distinguish 
typical clements and peculiarities of any xeligion, 
must enter protest against the idea that the Gia 
and the New ‘Testament could scriously sustain 
the relation which the prophecy and Psalms of 
Istacl have to the New Testament, He would 
be compelled to point obt, in his own teckpical 
vocabulary, the inner “ diffetence of structute,” 
descending to fundamental pzinciples, which 
has its origin in specifically Indian points of 
departure, and is maintaincd throughout the 
development of Indian tcligion, and even in the 
bhakti-religion, And this is ina religious way felt 
by Indians themselves. I recall the example of 
Ramabai, the Christian “ saint” of Poona, who 
is zeverenced as a sddbvi, even by the Indians}, 
Aftcr long seeking she became a Christian, She’ 
had, asa fiphly educated daughter of a Brahmin, 
known all the heights and depths of Indian 
piety. In het home the bhakti-religion flourished 
in especially atitactive form on account of the 
Mote ee delicate, and spititual songs of the 
Mahfrashtta saints, And Rimabai was herself 
as a Christian truly devoted to her country in 
self-sacrificing service to its orphans and widows. 
But she saw no “ preparatory stages” in her 
1 See Pandita Ramabai, or Nicol Macnicol, Poona, 
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former faith, Indeed, she attempted to produce 
a translation of the Bible of her own, in which 
she siudiously rejected the general custom of 
translators to employ the cusrent vocabulary of 
Indian religious terms, and sought out, or con 
structed, strange forms of expression in order to 
prevent any association with Indian ideas, And 
T met with corresponding convictions on the 
non-Christian side, ‘Iruc, one often finds chat 
Indians, like the follower of Sankara mentioned 
above, conceive of Christianity as pretty much 
identical with their bhakti-teligion, and acknow- 
ledge Christ as an avatita; yes, are even teady to: 
employ octasionally biblical words and forms 
of prayer, On the basis of this fact a religious 
service was to be aranged, at a recent congress 
of religions, which should reach its highest point 
in the repetition by the audience of the Tord’s 
Prayct, in which, it was said, liast and West 
mect, for both would certainly, acknowledge — , 
“the common fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man.” ‘This arrangement was, 
however, felt to be inadmissible not only by 
Christians but also by just those catnest and 
educated men of India who occupied a position 
by no means hostile to Christianity, on account 
of the implications of their own religion. ‘hey 
felt that the Losd’s Prayer is a Christian prayes, 
but not at all an Indian prayer or a universal 
prayer which a convinced native of India might 
adopt without hesitation, And they protested 
from the standpoint of their own religion against 
such syncretism. 
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T say, it must«seem even to the historian of 
teligion a “ stylistic”? or “ structural” impossi- 
bility to introduce the Tord’s Prayer into the 
Gitd, ox to declare the bhakti-mdrga identical in 
idea with the Christian ordo salvtis. . ven he 
must declare that, in spite of all analogies, the 
teligion of India turns upon an altogether dif? 
ferent axis from the religion of the Bible, and 
that the two canhot be regarded as “ prepara 
tion” and “ fulfilment,” os as the preparatory 
stave and the stage of completion, as is the case 
with the Prophets and Psalms in tclation to the 
opel but that the passage from the ontt to 
the other religion involves 2 complete displace- 
ment of the axis, a sa/tas, not an evolutionary 
and gradual transition, I have pointed this out 
already at the close of my book, Wéshny- 
Narayana, and at the same time commented on 
Schleictmaches’s conception of the “ individual ” 
element in zeltgion, This conception of his is 
certainly insufficient for a theological discussion, 
but it is cnough for mere comparison of reli- 
gions, if not universally yet to a great extont in 
tepard to the scligions we are now comparing. 
He says that it is not the greater or smaller 

mantity in single tcligious ideas that makes the 
difference between the different types of tcligion, 
On the contrary, the quantity might he the same 
in quite different religions. But everything turns 
upon which of such ideas is the determining 
contre of them all. Regarding the single religious 
ideas, there is in fact a far-going agreement 
between out two sae extending to thosa 
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doctrines which we are accusteyned in Chuistian 
dopmatics to regard as chatacteristically Chris. 
tian, the doctrines of the pypislnics, of the in- 
carnation, the valuation of the “word” as the 
proper source o£ soligious knowledge, grace, 

- ection, strict exclusiveness towards other types, 
étc. All that is indeed to be found in Thdia, 
And yet, the “ spirit” of the two seligions is 
different. Jt is so in fact hecattse, in the case of 
both, other ideas occupy the centre, by which 
atises that “ displacement of the axis? of which 
we spoke, and by which it further happens that 
cortain idegs of the ohe are only fragmentary, 
and in part lacking in the other, And we shall 
also see that the figure of the “other axis” is 
not sufficient. ‘ 

“Different spitit”—we said. Difference of 

spirit is experienced in the first instance by 
“feeling,” and not conceptually. And so it js 
in fact when one comes from the Gid, and has 
“ felt? its spirit, and returns to our Psalms and 
Prophets, to the gospel and to Paul. One feels 
that there the spirit Of India lxeathes, here the 
different and, Jet us say at once, the incom. 
arably more piercing and vigorous spirit of 
Palestine. But one can in this case pive an 
Intellectual account of what we “ feel” hese, 
and we will now attempt this in its chief features, 
arranging the differences in scale of growing 
importance. 

1, We objected above to the assumption that 
the Lord’s Prayer was a kind of universal prayer 
in which all mle People, at least those 
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theistically incliticd, might unite as expressing 
what was common to them all. In fact, one 
would have to suppress and to sttip off the 
whole historical meaning of the prayer and also 
all specific associations which attach to it, to 
blot out thé prophetic inheritance of Istael, itg * 
special Palestinian and later-Jewish presupposi- 
tions, and finally its embedment in the spirit and 
meaning of Red proclamation of the iasdan 
of God, ‘That is to say, one would have to 
eliminate all the peculiar spirit of the prayer, arid 
in a levelling fashion to, bring it down to the 
low plateau of a theism altogether untypicat—a 
ptocedute which in the vety act: destroys like- 
wise the peculiar spirit of the other religions 
which onc would try to inchide in common 
supplication, Already the opening address, 
“Our Father which art in Heaven,” would 
sitike one as strange if one should encounter it 
as the highest ‘and most solemn address to the 
divinity of India, One would be startled and 
feel the strangely foreign sound in these sut- 
roundings in spite of the fact that the name of 
Father or Mother for God are by no means 
uncommon in that land—so distinctly do we 
immediately fecl the attending associations of 
these words. One would surmise in such case 
an interpolation, ‘The most solemn address of 
the bhakias to God, to which they return again 
and again, is Parushottoma=“ Highest Spirit.” 
And, as we shall sce, the profoundest spirit of 
this seligion is therchy expressed. ‘The expres- 
sion goes back to ae purisha-stikia”’ of the 
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Rie ede "This old hymn is "for the bhakta, 
with the sd, the most solema of prayors, 
Novy, to he sure, for us too, God is the * Highest 
ake * 3 but how strange would ir seem to us, 
df any one should propose to us in India to join 

ia using a tirury in which, perhaps, our Losd’s 
Prayer occurred, bur which ended in the pasha. 
siktaw as the culmination and summation, as did 
the Jirurgy on the occasion dhove referted to, 
with our Lord’s Prayer: og if one should put 
in its place the sgeir7 (the prayer to the savitar), 
Tt suns, thus ‘ 

The adorable light of the san/tar 

We meditate » of the God 

Who may speed our meditations, 


Savitar, the God who urges on, is explained by 
the bhaktas as Lived himself And he is cer. 
tainly to them the one eternal God himself, 
Now, certainly the entire substance of such a 
prayer might occasionally be taken into use by 
a Christian, But then it would be transferred 
thereby into a thosoughly different sphere, and 
such a trasfer a genuine bhakta wauld une 
doubtedly resist as much as a Christian would 
the transfer of the TLord’s Prayer into the Indian 
sphere. 

intitely impossible, hawever, in Tndian sur. , 
soundings would he the second petition, “hy 
kingdom come,” which comprises in itself the 
very gist of the whole prayer, 

This is the case, of course, only when the 
phrase “kingdom of God” is taken in its 
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otiginal biblica? sense, and not in a shallow 
modern sense. The idea of the divine kingdom 
has had to put up with a great deal! And to-day 
it is again in danger of losing its genuine stamp 
when, for instance, it is said that the kingdom 
of God is not anything “ chronological,” it ja 
only the “demand” on the individual for ‘a 
“ decision.” Such a thought would indeed not 
be alicn at all to “Indian thinking. Tox, there as 
well as here, the life of every one is subject, as 
we have seen, to the “demand” to decide for 
“the Lord” in preference to the life of the 
world, And here, too, the coming judpiment 
before tte throne of God stands threateningly 
before every one, Hete, too, the preacher urges 
to a “decision” which the tndividual has to 
make regarding his life, and that the sightful 
decision, But the kingdom of God in the Pro- 
phets and the gospel means something much 
moze and much greater than a mere demand for 
a decision by the individual in view of an eventual 
judgment. The “coming” kingdom of God 
is first and chiefly that which the name indicates, 
the mystctious fulfilment and the goal which 
God has chosen, viz., the last and final estab- 
lishment of the “ maPRut Jabweh” over every-! 
thing and all things and over the world itself. 
Tt is the realization of his rcign, which he will 
bring in at a time which he alone knows, when 
the world will be in truth the kingdom “ of 
God and .of his Christ.” This idea, without 
which Christianity is no Christianity, is by no 
means a universal religious good, and no good 
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belonging to the scligions of Trtdla, but a quite 
specie pood, and in fact so very specific that 


the question here is not anythings Lepatelings any’ 


mere displacement of axis, hut tather reparding 
a, central idea that is Awkine in Todia, yes, is 

sontrary to the type of piety to be found in 
Todia, Tt has its roots in the soil of the old and 
specifically diferent prophecy of Israel, of a 
“day of Jahveh,” when he will come to excee 
his kingdom in his people and in the nations, 
when “righteousness ” shall cover the land like 
water, and wher at Jast that for which the 
father’s ‘hoped will become rea/, 

2 ‘That inclides a very essentially different 
God from that of Tndia.  Térara thrones in his 
eternity, Deep Beneath hint rushes the stream 
of the world and humanity in sasrdra, in ever 
repeated circles of woeful birth and rebirth, Ta 
this world the wandering: soul strolls, separated 
from Ivara by its fall and Jost in the confusion 
of the world, ‘When he inclines to it In pute, 
undeserved grace, Out of the infinite number 
of the lost, he raises his own to himself But 
this world of wandering rushes and cuns on from 
one won to another, Never does it hecome the 
abode of the glory or the honow: of God. It 
remains ever whit it is, a 4zd, a sport of the 
Deity, a concatenation without pou and end 
trac, not without objective existence, hut eter. 
nally worthless, never arriving at a fulness of 
worth, never gorified and made wn abode of the 
kingdom and of the final dominion of God 
himself. 
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Istacl’s prophets, quite contrary to this, were 
much less intcrested in the “rescue,” and that 
the rescue of the individual, The central point 
of their preaching is this, that Jahveh’s kingdom 
ought to be, and, alas! is not, but that at the 
appointed time it will be, in spite of resistance, . 
and disobedience on the part of his peopl, 
carried on through judgment and flaming wrath 
to the consummation, And so thought the 
young Christian community also. God’s king- 
dom will come: this they knew, and in glowin, 
expectation of the advent they stood, and hoped, 
and waited. ‘The expectation of the advent,} in 
humble reserve and in supplicating’ expectation 
in view of the final breaking forth of the “ wholly 
other,” is the soul of this roligion® from the 
days of the original Church on—an attitude of 
the soul altogether unknown in India, And 
however gteat a change the chasacter of the 
piety of ancient Isracl undergoes, as appeats in 
the Psalms and the Gospels, so that instead of 
being the, ae) of a people in its collective 
aspect, it takes on the individual and subjective 


3 Adventsgefihl. 

9 manuel Linderholm has tho sight understanding of the meaning 
of our religion when, in his new book of lessons for the Christian 
Year, he selects passages on the Creation as lessons for the Advent, 
‘the whole doctrine of the Cicatlon would haye little interest for us 
Christians, if it wete not the preparatory act of God’s “Coming,” 
of his Jast anc final advent. See in sespect to this what follows, 
and Linderholm’s Das Jabr der Kirche, Lu. Klotz, Gotha, ‘Ube expecta- 
tlon of the katpds, the moment of the “ irruption”’ from above of 
Iudginent and the establishment of the kingdom, and the desire to 
explain the signs of the times from the point of view of the xaipés, 

ives Lo-day its especial note to the theology of Paul ‘Tillich, and 
thereby he presorves, in spite of his surpulsing expressions about tha 
“ Superbeing whose ‘“symbolical word”? God and Cheist are, a 
decidedly more Chtistlan position than many of his critics, 
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aspect, yet the first tdea is distinctly maintained, 
‘There is here really prophecy and fulfilment, bud 
and blossom, preparation and realization, — Chis 
tianity, too, gives precedence over the idea of 
simply individual beatification and rescue, to this 
whole great objective eschatological valuc-—viz,, 
that Jahvel’s reign is certainly “coming,” and 
will become real, and that the “ end of all things ” 
in time and cternity will be the realized “king. 
dom of God.” 

3. In immediate connexion with all this thee 
are two differences between the Mast and West 
worth jnoting, which ‘are only developments 
of what bis already been said. I will Gest 
designate them by two usual names, which I 
shall later cortectas insullicient, 

(@) The students of comparative religion often 
present, as a noteworthy diflerence hetween Hast 
and West, that the piety of India is “ world. 
denying,” that of Christianity “ wosld-allinming.” 
‘This assertion means that, according to the Indian 
conception, the world is properly an uareal world, 
a product of mere may? and of the cosmic 
. ifiasion ” of avidyd ; according to the Christian 
conception it is “real? ‘Vhis distinction is in 
the first place inaccurate, and secondly does not 
touch the most essential point. On the one 
hand, the fact is overlooked that also throughout 
all the Chuistian literature of edification there 
tung a vein of “ world-denial?? “A handful of 
sand, trouble of soul, fleeting, transitory, un- 
stable, vain, yes, even a dream, and vain pheno- 
menon of the sense thus have they of the 
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West many times judged the world, as well as 
those of the Hast. A tadical renunciation of the 
world, and fotsaking the world, ate in Chiis- 
tianity also a first demand, On the other hand, 
that theory of the world as a mete phenomenon 
has been condemned in India by the teachers we +" 
have named as the veriest heresy. The docttize 
is Sankata’s but not at all Ramahuja’s,, Ramanuja 
affisms the absolite reality of the world in the 
most decided fashion. He asctibes a certain 
validity to the maya, but it is not in his view a 
deception, but the ereatiye miraculous power of 
Ivara, whereby he, the real One, brings: reality 
into existence. Affirmation of the tcality of the 
wotld is not what he lacks, but he does lack 
entirely the positive evaluation of the world, 
which, in spite of the expressions above cited, 
belongs inseparably to the essence of Christianity. 
India gives no genuine worth to the world be- 
cause it knows nothing of a goa/ of the world. 
The world takes its coutse, but it is not being 
conducted towards perfection as a goal, ot 
towards a “ transfiguration,” cithcr because it is 
concelved as in evolution towards a goal, or 
’ because it is to teach such a goal by guidance 
from above, Raiminuja may well say it is a real 
creation of God, who creates, sustains, and 
again dissolves it, But this creating, sustain- 
ing, dissolving, and re-creating is the //@ of 
Tgvara, his cternal “play,”! his play, which in 
consequence of his omnipotence is catried 


1 With the adherente of Siva, it is the eternal cosmic “ dance? of 
the divine Natarija =. 
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through, without opposition ftom any quarter, 
by his mere will, without instrament of meang 
of any sort, which is alse permeated with wisdom 
and beauty, but which as such exists only to 
pass constantly away apain, and to arise afesh 

dn endless and uniform repetition of itself Te 
§s always at the end consumed by fire. But it is 
never “ transfigured.” 

But the God of Palestine crBated these things, 
looked upon them, and saw “that they were 
good,” Still more, ‘The God of Iseacl, and 
still more the God of the New Covenant put- 
poses and -makes this world with an actual, 
immense, essential value, of which the Mall and 
the Devil can never rob it, viz., with the value of 
an incomparable rim, the aim to be the scene and 
object, not of God’s own self-teulization, but of 
the realization of his dovonr, via, of his divine 
lordship, at the end of time, Ae in the final 

completion which he will bring ine 

Tt is evident that only here the conception of 
creation must become a truce secessity to the 
teligion, and has an origin quite different from 
that of India, In India it arises also, it is tne, 
and also in a purely selipious way, viz, from 
what Schleiermacher calls the feeling: of absolute 
dependence, But it does not arise exactly from 
the conception of salvation, for it would be 
enough for eternal salvation with Lfeara that he 
has the power, like a heavenly fisherman, t fish 
out of the stzeain of misery individual souls and 
draw them up in his grace, as in a net, to hime 
self. For this a ra/er of the warld were enough, 
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In fact some theistic schools not of the Vaishnava 
citcle content themselves with this designation. 
The Christian God is, however, secessarily the 
cteator of the world in consequence of the idea 
of salvation. Because all things are ro ur, and 
because all rings are to him, and not merely’ 
single souls, ¢berefore must all things be tuR0uGrh 
yim and rrom ui, In Christianity the creation 
by God is not derived from the mere idea of 
absolute dependence, but from the purpose of 
the creation, that it should become the place and 
scene of the honour of God in “ his kingdom.” 

(6) And further; Augustine once asked -him- 
self what he seally wished to know, and his soul 
answered ; God and the soul. He asked again: 
Nothing else? and it answered« Nothing at all. 
The sense of this\passage is that scligion is here 
conceived exclusively as a telation between God 
and the soul, abstracting from everything clse, 
from the world and surroundings and fellow- 
men: This point of view is “ acosmical ” in the 
sense that here, looking at the world in a putely 
teligious way, one abstracts from everything but 
the relation of the individual soul to its God, 

As a formulation, consciously one-sided, such 
an utterance may he possible for Christians, and 
it is also quite serviccable that this element should 
be emphasized on occasion in blunt one-sided- 
ness, But if it should remain in the one-sided- 
ness, it would in fact be Indian and not Christian, 

The bhakti-religion also recognizes that he 
who has found viii and has attained salvation, 
has 4 new and other relation to the world and 
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his fellow-men than hefore. 'Mheve ase steikin 
expressions of this kind. Nanjiyat, one of the 
divirs, said: “There is a sign by which one can 
know whether a man is religious or not. If a 
misfortune befalls anuther, notice whether thy 
cheart is moved with sympathy for him ot not, 
Avhether it suflers pain with him or the opposite, 
In the former case thou mayst be certain that 
thou art in filial celation with? God, in the latter 
that he rejects thee? ‘That seminds us of 
t John iv, 20-~“ lf a man say, 1 Jove God, and 
hateth his bracher, he is a liar’? And yet there 
is asipnificant difference. Mor the meaning of 
the Indian expression is only this: i we ate in 
aworld of fellow-nien, then i¢ will be as deseribed, 
But Ahaf we ate in a world of possible relations to 
others, and must be so in order to serve God at 
all, is hy no means demanded, ‘Lo be sure, the 
meaning of the redeemed life according to. the 
bhakti-tcaching is, as we have seen, the sermice of 
God, and tirelessly this is set forth and praised as 
the highest, last, and only good, But this service 
might be rendered if none but God and the 
individual were concerned, Tr demands beyond 
these two no abject and no sphere in which the 
service should be rendered. But such a sphere 
Christian service to God secessurily involves, and 
for this a world of fellow-cereatures, In almost 
bhunt fashion is this expressed when John pro- 
~ ceeds in the passage ‘above cited to say: “ Bor 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how caw he love God whom he hath 
not scen?” as if he would say: Only the love 
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which has been éxetcised and proved regarding 
the visihle.gax sisc to become love to the invisible, 
Certainly for Christians all service to God would 
be imperfect if ik were not exercised towards 
objects which, because equally with myself ob- 
jects of the divine purpose, aflord me a sphere of, 
service and the possibility of substantiating my. 
will to render it. ‘T'o the Christian, the world of 
men and things extergal to himsclf and about him 
is dndéspensable as the sphere of his service. And 
even our perfection in heaven we can think of 
only as the “communion of saints,” in which 
out perfect love to God is also love to-men 
associated with us in sedemption and salvation, 
—And what is thus truc of the human world of 
men and things is true also in the wider meaning 
of the “world” in general, so far as it is the 
sphere and object of God-designed service, 

4. Ritschl, in his famous figure of the ellipse, 
made a suggestion in this direction : the religious 
telation—he says—between God and the soul is 
not to be compared to a citcle with only one focus, 
but to an ellipse with two foci, God and the world. 
But what he means thereby needs ee poreh 
ing. He means that my sclation to God gives 
me power to overcome the world. Now such a 
formula might be tepeated in this sense quite 
appropsiately by Indian theologians also, whether 
they were of the mystic-monistic school os 
bhaktas. According to the former, God, viz, 
the eternal Brahman, and the salvation which he 
confers, is precisely that by which the “ world ” 
is overcome, And the pressure of a world which 
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is to be overcome, and deliversnce from it, ago 
hinges upon whieh chis and other mystic se 
ligions tun (an element which Ritschl tn his 
contest against mysticism has overlooked), 'The 
theory of salvation held by the adeaitins is in 
this sense quite “elliptical”: the evil in. the 
world fo samsdra, and liberation from it hy the 
ekafd, the identification with that which is entivel 
supermundane, ds the preat theme of this religion, 
And just so ia bhakti-celigion, However far it is 
gemoved from the impersonal Brahman, however 
strong its alirmarion af the ceality of dre world, 
the yeorld, ig for gl that, in like measure, only an 
“ enchainment ? from which to be delivered. Tk 
never arrives at that evaluation of the world which 
we hinted at under 3 @): quite as little at that 
understanding of the world which we had in 
mind under 3 (4). ‘Vhis is a still deeper and 
stronger understanding than that under 3 ( It 
affirms that the world, as the workdof out fellow- 
men, has for us the immeasutable value of being 
the sphere of seevice to the divine will. 

Doubtless it would be one-sided again if 
we should aflirm that Christianity recognizes 
only one form of service to God, via, service 
to one’s fellow-men. ‘There is also truly a see 
vice to God, when the soul is alone with God, 
when everything about it, even humanity and 
individual men, disappears, and this most when 
its thoughts are turned to itself alone, when it 
stands before God with its sin and puilt to submit 
it to his judgment and to experience his grace, 
Zt can and should serve him in praise, prayer, 
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a 
devotion, and meditation, when little attention 
may be given to any relation to others, But if 
this were always so, that would be a malady of 
the soul,'a malady which is not confined to a 
mystical attitude,” but can equally exist in 
telations of simple faith, love, and reverence: 
towatds God. r " 
Such cvaluation of the world as necessary for 
the believer in tho sgnse of a necessary sphere 
of genuine and complete service, has—as we 
already mentioned—fuxther reference not only to 
* the world as the encompassing world of humanity, 
but further yet to the real world in geneta] and 
to its coutse of events. ‘The Chiistiah needs the 
world, as a complex of events, for the sphere in 
which he tests Pimself by crogs, exetcise, dis- 
cipline, for the school of faithfulness in service. 
He needs it still further as the possible material 
on which and in which to fulfil God-given tasks 
which ate recognized by his ripening perception of 
values, quite independently of one’s neighbout’s 
weal or woe and of any sctvice to his neighbour, 
@g., 48 material for that which we call in secular 
athles tasks of general culture and civilization, 
may thy be tasks of the individual of of com- 
munities, This appears in the growing and 
mote complete development of the Christian’s 
sensitiyeness to values. Even Paul goes far 
beyond the works of simple love and the values 
of petsonal putity of heatt (which have the chief 
lace in the preaching of the prophets and of 
Fesns), to embrace in his list of values in Phil. 
iv, 8: “ Whatsocver things ate honourable, 
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‘ 
whatwacver things arc just, whatsosver things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whats 
soover things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think oo these 
things.” ‘The tecognition of abou as a God 
designed form of human activity helongs here 
{2 Thess. tii, 10), 2 Lt is placed by Benedict in his 
motto, Ora of lubora, side by side with the ‘spirit. 
ual service of prayer, worghip, and meditation, 
Phat the appreciation of labour not only as an 
ascutic instrumentality but as a valuable “ sphere” 
for the exercise @€ obedience is involved in thig 
MOLLAe ONG may sec i the contrast with Tndia, 
which undérstatfds well enough the ascetic value 
of labour, but not its nobility, Aad this ts the 
same also with, Luther’s appreciation of the 
“calling? of the common man as the proper 
and appointed sphere of the “ new obedience,” 
Te is in the same line when, in the ripening undes 
standing of values, individual and collective 
labour in the rational shaping of human relations 
in general mects with recognition, and when the 
shaping of social, educational, scientific, and other 
cultatal aims is acknowledged as a problem, and 
felt and declared to be an affair of conscience 
for the Christinn and for Christendem. Social 
and cultural ethics is necessary to a developed 
Christianity, and Thomas Aquinas shaped it on 
a great scile, The theologians of the bhakt- 
teligion never did think of ices things and never 
could by any impulse of their religion, 

j. Not only Christians, but also Hindus as 
well, have seen the ‘differences between Vast and 
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West which exist at this point and have atisen 
from profound inner necessity, ‘Lhe relation of 
such Hindus to these things is of a threefold 
kind, ‘They cither feel the difference—and with 
this I have oftcn met—lament their lack, and as 
men of the times, turn critically against their ows 
tradition. Or they seck to-hlarge their tradi- 
tion by interpreting it insuch a way as to in- 
corporate in it wha without doubt docs not 
belong to it. But thete ate .also cases, thirdly, 
where the difference is recognized and the Indian 
position consciously affirmed, ahd emphasis laid 
upon precisely what from our point of view is a 
defect, as a decided superiority of the Kast over 
the West. Their answer is this: ‘ That is just 
what at bottom separates yousfrom us. You 
want ‘morals,’ ‘ethics,’ ‘culture,’ and so on. 
But we ‘ate above it, for we want more and 
quite different things. We want ‘salvation ’ and 
nothing but salvation, We want to serve God 
and him alone, not any cosmic purposes beside , ’ 
or with him whatsoever.” 

Such service of Ifvare is made in the bhakti- 
religion the object of tigorous consideration. 
They say: the sctvice of Dfvara is twofold. 
First, it may be like the service of Bharata to 
his lord Rima Bhatata performed the will 
of Rima in complete readiness to serve even to 
the surrender of all bis own will, not asking, 
from pure readiness to serve, for a “ reason” 


1 When Rama was compelled to leave Ayodhya, his brother, 
Lakshmana, followed hijh into poverty; his other brother, Bharata, 
remained, at Rama’s wish, at home, 
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for it (for example, the puzpose of what wag. 
commanded), or foe the “fitness of the com. 
mand ” Wee of ao inherent value of that 
commanded). Or, secondly, the service is like 
that of Lakshnana, who did not remain at home 
hut accompanied, Riima in closest companion. 
“ship le his wiaderings. lis service is dig. 
tinguished from tha, of Bharata in that ie did 
not consist metely in the sunple act of obedience 
but was also performed in unbroken fellowhip 
with the Lord, But the service of doth is alike 
characterized by*heing a bare subjection to the 
diving’ “claim? without their knowledge and 
recognition of an independent sphere of mean. 
ing and value, as for example the sphere of love 
of neighbour, of one’s calling, of labour, ot any 
other sphere whatever. Ut could he rendered if 
the thing commanded were absolutely senseless and 
worthless, as to stand on one leg fot @ thousand 
years, ox to spend an eternity in contemplation of 
God, utterly separated From all £ellow-beings, 
Te “needs” no world at all, and docs not value it, 
That means, however, that the pay “numin- 
ous” worth of the will of God is alone recog. 
nized, as form, the walter being: puscly accidental, 
Ttis nota secognition of the worth of the “oly,” 
who appeats only when the suminous-ierational 
Joru is filled out with rational water, which is 
given by autonomous moral valuation, 

6, Tam a ready to grant, yes, I will even 
emphasize the fact that Tam here caricatueing 


1 Seo R. Otto, Ue Idea of tha Holy, po 1xGs the Idea of the Holy ae 
a complex category. 8 
; 2 
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to a cettain extent. And I will immediately add 
that I am decidedly opposed to the assertion, 
often made by Indologists, that the Indian 
teligion, if not “ immoral,” is nevertheless “ non- 
motal,” This is not truc even of the extreme 
Tndian mysticism. Whenevergthis is presented: 
by its,genuine reprosentatived’ they take it as a° 
matter of course that he geho has attained te- 
demption is by that wery fact lifted above the 
* Jusis that war against the soul,” above passions, 
impurities, etc, and that he will carefully avoid 
all harming and injuring othets, that he will be 
‘ found benevolent, friendly towards.others, that he 
will be “wayasya hite ratab,” that is, happy in their 
well-being, and that all this will be involved jn 
his mystical experience. And +I have, in my 
West-Ostliche Mystik, p. 162, set forth the admir- 
able ethics of the Bhagavad-Gitd, which are pro- 
claimed and demanded in the name of the pet- 
sonal Ifvara, There can be no doubt that the 
nobility of sclfprompted loyalty, benevolence 
peor mankind and every living creature, 
chastity, mazital faithfulness, and all that whereof 
“thote is any virtue, and any praise,” is deeply 
felt it: India and brought before us in shining 
examples, In the Rama-temple in Nasik we 
listencd to a setmon which presented the duty 
of veracity, even to the extent of the sactifice af 
life, by an old example from an Indian Purana, 
with absorbing interest and visible impression 
upon the audience But the distinction which 
we have already drawn temains a valid one: “ If 
thou att in a wosld of fellow-creatures, the law 
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of Tévara holds there, and holdS as his demand of 
thee? But the meaning: is not this, that the 
existence of a world and the relations established 
therehy are asseatic? to serving Lara And 
when the various features of the “ Auinkarya,” 
ayhich pious mea have to render to their God, 
rage described hy Me poets and bards of phalei, 
the real essence of tag service consists tn thanks. 
giving, praise in psalm aed sermon, meditation, 
worship, the litting of the soul to God in love 
and trust, exercises of devotion, ete, that is, 
things which ednatinug to exist even iF the soul 
viewwwitaelf asalone with God, without including 
our xelations to our Avighbours og the world, 
Tndia, too, has its “ potden rule” of sight 
intercourse with our fellow-men: “One ought 
not to do to another what would be disagreeable 
to himself? 4 Bur significant is ir that the 
positing form of the golden rule as Christ, out 
‘stripping that, has formulated it, is vee found: 
" Whsteoovee ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also unto them.” Te is still mogo 
significant that all denunds of ahiaed and maint 
which corich the Indian ethies, are fur bebind 
the energy and almost ndive assumption that, of 
course, in the great commandment of the gospel 
to love, the love of God is daeparably atvached 
to the love of one’s neighbour. ‘The service of 
God is aot conceivable without this sphere of 
realization, while to the bhaktietheolupians the 
words + “’Uhe other commandment (viz, of love 
of man) is ke unto it (vin, of love to God),” 
1 Na tat pararya samndadhyat, pratid ham yad dinenal, 
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must seom nothihg short of blasphemous. It 
must secm to them a belittling of God. 

7, Perhaps a peculiar difference in the spititual 
attiiude of Tlast and West, which we must at 
least touch upon, is connected with what has 
just been said. ‘The lack in Ingia? of interest ins 
* history? (as we conceive #), which is mofe: 
and more imethodically chevished in the West, 
has been gteatly criticiwads” This criticism should 
be decidedly modified, but there is some ituth 
in it, Now, it would be incorrect to affirm that 
Christianity has, as such, an interest ia “ his- 
tory,” which, as such, is’ rathct_a sgculatcon- 
ception. It is, however, true that it has always 
had an interest in explaining historical events 
somehow as the works of Gode ‘The historical 
narratives of the Old ‘Testament are full of this. 
The effort to understand God’s discipline of 
his people by judgment for disobedience, and 
the explanation of great historical events, like 
the appearance of Cyrus, as serving divine ends 
of aR ena lic in this linc. ‘This trait appears 
on a large scale in Augustine’s great “ philos- 
ophy of history,” his City of God in which he 
secks to explain the history with which he was 
acquainted, and especially that of the Roman 
Timpire, by divine teleology, ‘This is not interest 
in history as history, but cettainly it is an interest 


1 Prof. Otto might have written “the Orlent”; for the total lack 
of any canons of historical investigation, and of any sensitivences In 
Semitic welters to historical trath or error is so evident that one 
Jy compelled to conclude that their strong intereat in religious edifica- 
tlon obscured to them the impottance of intellectual aceusacy and 
veracity, 2B, 
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in cvents as constituting. a furposefully con. 
trolled and unified series, LE this interest be. 
comes secular, we have “ history?! ‘The idea 
of 4 teleology immanent in events then tikes the 
place of a transcendent control, and finally this 
‘gives us “coning-to-ditsel€ of the spirit? og 
emaybe, the socialiic ideology of the “ State of 
the future,” or thy rium dh of civilization.’ 
But these and like idtege the Occident would 
pethaps have never actually developed, bad it 
not heen for the impulse given from the begin. 
ping hy the thedlogical interpretation, by which 
the warldyas God’s world, has in fact the dignity 
of an ultimate destiny. And the indestructible 
confidence in the possibility of “ rationalizing ” 
the course of nvundane alliics, and the ultimate 
victory of a social or universally cultural ideal, 
which even the “materialistic conception of 
history? of socialism implics, would scarcely 
survive, were it not for the antecedent belief 
that world, and humanity, and human telations 
ace a possible, yes, a necessary sphere of the 
service of God. : 

8. Step by step we aro descending into ever 
greater dept hs, for all that we have yet said does 
not tcach the lowest with which we must now 
concern ourselves, In the “ doctrines of grace? 
we found the most striking simihuitics. Bue 
just here we come upon the most profound 
diflerence of all. 

Rescue of the wholly lost, as of those without 


1 Prof, Octo duce not mean that It becomes auch without a new 
Interest In facts and drab, BELL, 
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claim or wortht not by their own power or 
moetit, but by free, unfathomable grace alone— 
that they taught in India as wellas we here. And 
what delicacy and depth, what degree of grati- 
tude and blesscdness this experience has reached 
yonder, the intimate hymns of*India reveal. Ge 
the most astonishing way iis revealed by the 
profound passage of Yfyetna’s, which I have 
taken from his “*rh¥eeold Proof,” and given 
in the Appendix 5.) “But here, too, that which 
I have said above is confitmed: it will not do 
to take such words out of theif connexions and 
associations, and from their osiginal-seil, and 
unthinkingly interpret them after our own way 
of speaking. 

“Rescue of the lost ”—of wlrat is the Christian 
thinking primarily when he uscs these words ? 
He thinks and must think of xescue from the 
lost condition in sin and guilt, from the tetrors 
of the conscience smitten by God and _ his 
holiness. But of what does the Indian chiefly 
think? He thinks in accordance with the whole 
Indian tradition, of rescue and telcase from the: 
“bonds,” viz., the bonds which bind him to 
sauisdta, and their cords, from the misery of this 
world of wandering, and from the torturing 
“wheel of bisth and rebirth,” the wandering of 
the soul from existence to existence, Thus it is 
put in the “classical” theology of the extreme 
Vedénta mysticism, but so it remains in fact in 
the bhakti-religion, 

This difference is central in so far as the 
question here pertains : that “ changed axis” 
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on which, as their true centre, the two relipions 
turn, One must express himself thus, for other 
wise one would have gives & wrong: explanation, 
against which the Indian could easily appeal io 
utterances of his own holy texts, Mor, of course, 
the idea of sinfulefiult and the pressure of the 
eUnscience is not petite there, “Phere js no 
developed religion iayhich sin, forgiveness of 
sin, reptoaches of consetence (and these the 
seproaches of the religiously governed cons 
one do not play apart, ven Buddhism in 
its Mahiiydna-ford has touching: prayers for the 
forgiveness o£ _sins, and contessions of sing 
against the eternal Buddliws or against the one 
ofiginal Buddha, ‘The bhakti-relijion is sich in 
such confessions.» Yamuna prays thus: 


Tam of sinful walk 
‘That never ends, nor yet hogan, 
Not to be stayed nor overcome, 
A beast in human form, the seat of wrong. 
O flooding stream of piace, O Lather, 
Q sea of unexhausted goodness, 
Hast thou as Nrishna not 
Nad pity once on the Cedi-man,! 
© gracious One, and piven thy fellowship to him ? 
And insult him forgiven ? 
Speak] Was there nat 
ith thee for his transgression room for grace P 
When 1 now, all at once, 
Come near thee, pleading Uhine Cams and then 
Remind thee of th oath,® 
Dost thou to me bing deny thy truth ? 
Have mercy on me, charge me not with guilt, 
4 ‘The $ié n ! a 
iz ¢ King ai ea wi Resi lnjured Keriahon, 
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At the same tlme it is true that moksha, the 
“release,” undotibtedly denotes in India not 
metely the telease from the enchainment to a 
transitory and suffcting fotm of existence, but, 
when the “knots of the heatt,” by which man 
is chained to samsdra, are untied by grace secxetly., 
working within him, he is thereby immediateky, 
made"free also from enchaipment to a worthless 
and suworthy form.of eyéstence, For, as alteady 
said, we find hete also‘a “ conversion”? (which 
here also is a conversio passiva) from an evil life to 
freedom from passions, from: sclfishness, and 
from the “ &/esas” (which have bound the man 
to the not-divine, to the demosic~extstence of 
his former life), to the life of the bhakti incul- 
cated in the Bhagavad-Gitéd. ,Of this “ Lady 
Bhakti”? a certain preacher, when secking to 
describe her adornments, says + 


Faith is her balsam, and listening to the 
stories of the Lord is her adornment. ‘To medi- 
tate on him in her heart is her bath, which washes 
from every member the dict of spiritual pride, 
Pity is her handkerchief, humility her garment, 
and constancy her perfume. The name of the 
Lord is her necklace, subjection to the Lord and 
his pious followers her earrings, and spititual 
ptayer her tint The society of the pious is hes 
eye-salve, and love (to the Lord) the purple salve 
of her lips. 


And Krishna himself speaks this word in the 
Gita: “Man ts made of faith. As one believes, so 
is he*’—and he continues: He who “ believes 


1 Compare St Rrancle’ “Lady Povetly,” Dante, Par. xi. 74, 123 
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in the evil life, hecames hy his faith evil, but he 
who believes in the Lord becomes thereby like 
him.” And Raminuja pives to the passage of 
the Gité: 


Te whe clings to me alone and utterly (hy bbaks) 
alle is to be valuc&as a saint, 
Jiven when his walk is evils 


~~ 
an explanation which Toyht acem to approach 
out justification by faith.” Tle says: 

“How is that possible? Beeause of his fim 
confidence, by drat faith which not every one 
can attain (because it ts a gift of prace): the 
Lord aloné ise Cause and Ruler of the world, 
my highest Lord, my Master, my Friend, and 
my greatest salvation, Such a (helicving) man 
és tailed in fact hencefords a pood and righteous 
man.” 

We see, it would he great injustice to the 
most intimate spirit of the bhakt-rgligion, if one 
should understand it as a simple cudaimonistic 
impulse to escape a world viewed “ pessimistic. 
ally? and its unpleasantnesses, One inust not 
permit himself to he misled ta such erroncous 
interpretation by Indian descriptions of the joys 
of heaven, a8 one must noe in cospect to Chitis- 
tianity hy the huge clusicrs of grapes which out 
Papias promises us in our own tardive. Bhakti 
and Niriyana are the real good given by salva 
tion, ‘Vo be taken up by an incomprehensible, 
inexhaustible love, to become happy with the 
joy of beholding Vishnu’s face, that is the sal- 
vation imagined, 
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And this is at the same time only the emo- 
tional consummation of a decpet value which is 
concealed in the pictism of the bhakti, Let me 
speale in a more detailed way about this. Under- 
neath the cover of the emotional pietism of the 
bhakti there remains always—wsomewhat in dis 
guise—the ancient primeval ideal of “dafam 
siddbi” Should one ask she bhakta what was 
the most feedenena eed which he sought, 
he would answer, “ Relcase and realization of 
the man by, and in fellowship with the parama- 
diwon himself”? ‘The doctrine’ of the individual 
dtman and of the eterna? Aman, and the salva- 
tion of the one by the other—that is the ultimate 
aim of the teaching of Ramanuja. The old idea 
of the dtwan in ancient India was strangely cold ; 
it is entiched by the bhaktas with emotion and 
vivified with the bhakti and its trust and love, 
which axe emotional functions of the soul—a 
significant new element which, howevet, involves 
the danger of dragging down all too much the 

teatness of the original conception from its 
fotty plane of spirituality and—let us say it at 
once—of matvellousness, into the region of the 
surging and sometimes sentimental passions of 
the soul, What is the dan? It is “ Spirit,” 
“Light,” the complete antithesis of the un- 
spititual and dark prakrizi, it is eternal luminous- 
ness. Yes, much more than all that, it is the 
incomprehensible mizacle : 

One sees it as a miracle, 


Another speaks (only speaks, not having seen) of 
it as the “ miracle. 2 
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A thiud hears of it as “ the miracle ” {and repeats 
the words). t 

Bur when many have also heard, yet no one knows 
it (hy heating, for only be whe seen and 
osperences i, baaws ils nuevel), 


Tr is the most solemn term of the lanpuage of 
Gittlia, along with Brabarn and purushottana 
themselves. ¥/ * 

Vhis d/aman is, however, lest io samsdra by 
turning away from fellowship with the “ highest 
Atma? © Pressed together? become: strange 
to iself, deprived af ts wondertul dignity, “i. 
wanders in chains that thave had no beginning, 
That it ity Be “redeemed,” that it may come to 
its true nature and freedom, that --as one might 
say among us alsa - itimay be brought home to 
its original condition, is the last and profoundest 
meaning of the saving grace and also of the 
bhakti: realization of the “sell? in communion 
with the highest Self as the cternal meaning of 
its existence, ‘That is also the meaning: of the 
expressions : attaining the true Ja/, ascent from 
death to awritaw, guidance fram “ darkness ? 10 
“light,” as one ancient prayer has it, And that 
fs, as is always explained, not a mere “ happi- 
ness, but “bliss? ‘Vhese original and pro- 
found conceptions of Todia have sever heen 
forgotten in the bhakti-religion, And they are 
always bursting forth from the ideas of its 
pictistic superstructure, which are sometimes 
altogether t00 anthro gens If one might 
venture a prophecy, L would say that if there 
should be granted to this religion under new 
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ee conditions in India a new blossoming, 
the orlginal vital force of such dtmq-stddhi would 
manifest itsclf again without its overstrong 
emotional encumbrances. And the bhakti-re- 
ligion in particular, with its personal conception 
of the aman and the parama-diman, will at such a 
time, when even in India peison and personality 
will receive a higher valuation than formerly, 
have the advantege gver the schools of the 
impetsonal Vedanta. 

Let us look at the otl\er side. The Christian 
idea of gtace is by no theans’exhausted by the 
justification of the wicked; it has, traces of 
“ @tma-siddbi” also. Home-bringing from the 
misery o£ the world, supetmundane salvation not 
merely as obtaining “ justification and sanctifica- 
tion” but also “blessedness,” understood as 
“ life and full satisfaction,” spirit and personality 
enchained and io be telcased, rescue from the 
Oopd, from, petishableness, binging life and 
imperishable being, ate essential patts of the 
Christian teaching also. 

Indeed, there have becn epochs in the history 
of the Church when, as in the old Church of the 
Last, redemption from the $0opd, the effort to 
find a pdppasov rhs dOavacrtas seemed to become 
ihe central idea. ‘Those were certainly times of 
obscuration, not of illumination. But always 
“ tife,” “real being” and “ fulness of life,” the 
terms of dima-siddbi, ate always necessary sides 
of the Christian salvation. ‘Their true relation in 
a Christian sense Luther described in short and 
clear texms in his Small Catechism: “ Where 
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forgiveness of sin is, there is afta life and 
hlessedness,” 

And sp we say, we ate not concerned with the 
Fick of the idea of sin to India, or with the Jack 
of the idea of déwasiddii in Christianity: but 
~rather with an essential Aran sfer of the anis, 
= “The axis of the seatch Lor salvation in aetent 
India was ay itis piven in its old prayer : 


» ot 
Lead me from gou-hyle to being, 
Lend me from dat Kfreos to the Jipht, 
Lead me fiom dea pita the supardeath, 


But tho-fugdamental Inetive of the teligion of 
Palestine is given in the ancient word of Holy 
Wait: , 

Ye shalkbe do/y, for Tam holy, 


That is: the aaée of this religion is not déma- 
, Stddbi but the Idea of the Holy. 

By this is established a ¢gpical distinction of 
the two religions which is not removed ox trang 
formed into a distinction of degree by the fact 
that both religions have cach the contr: i ing ideas 
of the other as subordinate clements: the later 
bhakti-teligion has profound ideas of forgiveness 
and intimate reuewal, and the Cheistian religion 
profound ideas of soul and the life of the soul, 
of transitociness, and of “that whieh endures 
forever.” : 

9. With this is connected the fact which could 
not be discussed caslier, that the idea of “ sin,” 
although cetiainly not lacking in India, never 
has the depth and weight which it has in the 

mo 
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West, “ Quant ponderis sit peccatum”? 1—that 
never could be estimated with ihe same sevete- 
ness in the Hast, because of the different intimate 
sttucture of the eastern religion. 

In this regard it is instructive to note how 
difficult it is to give in Sanscrit, a full equivalent 
for “ sin,” “ repentance,” or “ confession,” aftd. 
how the word “ rebirth” is everywhere in this 
language teferred ,to something quite different 
from the “new bith yy the Spirit.” (Panar- 
ianma means “tebitth*\ to the next bodily 
existence in the chain of|the samsdra.) “Sin” 
is the usual translation fow “ Alesa.” Kiesa comes 
from Alf, which mdans ‘to “ cause 'tiouble,” 
Kea is the trouble which the chained dtmaz_has 
to suffer in the enchainment gf samsdra. It is 
all the suffering and misery of existence in this 
world, of picturing which all Indian religions, 
including Buddhism, are nevet weary. Kéesa is 
in the official definition of theological speech 
especially the disturbance of the spirit by feelings 
of pleasure and pain which bind him, and from 
which the mukia is free. Ivara himself is in the 
fitst instance aklishta (undefiled), because he is 
the absolutely “ not-bound,” #2, not teached by 
the disturbances of feelings of pleasure and pain, 
The opposite of the “ disturbance” of &eJa is 
properly not sanctity but serenity, test of the 
bored diman, not disturbed or moved by the 
billows of feeling: and the Azman-Brahman is the 
most serene rather than the most holy. True, 
this sereneness has also a quite transcendental, 

1 A word of Anselm of Canteibury. 
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ittational, “numinous ”- value, bit a sancti 


“in-out sense: it-is-not. . The same is tre of 
the term ‘sa/, being, which is found in the old: 


Indian ptayer quoted above,“ Sad eva,” “ being 


only,” is the highest ptaise any one can give to: 


“the Brahman, ‘Bruce, I have in my book, Wess 
-Ostiche. Mystik, pointed out that this is not 


otly: an ontological predicate, but that. ‘sed: 


includes also a predicate ofevaluc, Tt ts, atthe 
same time an deal, Tot here again the con- 
fession, “Thou only /ixt holy” (Rev. xv. 4), 


would be felt to be the loughly foreign, Indeed,» 


it would be quite unty ‘Lualatable, oe 
~ As regards “ tepentance ? as a strong emotional 
expetience of a‘ 


sinful? Sonscienco, a Sinkhya 


as well as a: Xevgia-advaitin would: certainly see: 


not disadvantage but superiority on his.side. . He 
would.say: The value which you Christians lay 
on “ repentance,” on “ sense of guilt,” is anthro- 


pomorphic, ‘and an: introduction, of elements: 
of fecling or disposition, which may belong to; 


x 


“human ‘intercourse, or to the: coutttoom, but ‘ 


which area patt of those very“ disturbances”. 
above which we ought to. rise: “ Terrors: of. 


conscience,” the tortures of remorse, a broken 
~heatt—all that is itself &/sa, of a. psychic”? but 


“got: ‘spiritual kind, eee ee the manas 


~but not to. the parusha; ‘an 


teligion acknowledges Pela His Lord; 


they enchain and: 
“gostrlct man afresh and most severely... ‘They all, 
“belong in the realm of the. fettering. cords which -: 
‘tnust be broken if the dian is-to come to. its: 
freedom. A -bhakta would not say.-so 7 his’ 
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Ivara is conceived as possessed of “all noble, 
ideal attributes,” and they include emotions. But 
a special predicate, and a tcrm like “ holy,” solely 
applicable to him, is not found even hete. 

The same is true in respect tg the expression 
“ papa” Garve translates this word in te 
verse of Gitd 13, 66: 


«»» ‘Take thy r with me 
T will redecm thee a sins (pip)... 


He employs hete this word af our Christian 
vocabulary, “sins,” becgysc he has none more 
exact and because it gSme nearest -to” what is 
meant in the passage. | But this is a case which 
illustrates the necessary defect ¥€ all translations : 
the forcign terms connote spetific associations 
and tones which the words of one’s own lan- 
uage and genius do not have, and thus they 
ecome inexact, j 
So the word “tedeem”+ for mune is inexact. 
True, the xoot wae doubtless denotes a making 
frec,* a relcasc,® and certainly it, like our “ xe- 
deeming,” means a “setting free” not in any 
mundane sense but in a metaphysical and merely 
teligious sense. Still the difference from the 
Christian term is very great and quite obvious. 
We Christians think, when we use the word 
“xedemption,” of a release in the sense of an 
“absolution,” a removal of the guilt of sin, and 
as’. liberation from what is in contrast with 
holiness, Of such a redemption the Gid says 
nothing, And therefore the “ papas” of which 
< Eriisen, 2 Losmachen, 9 Lésen, 
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the soul shall he freed here, are not “sin,” in 
the stern sense of the burden of gv which 
creates the pangs of conscience 3 and the “ care”? 
which Atjuna is io dismiss is not properly the 
“torrores conscjentie ” of which Luther speaks, 
Eankata in his commentary on this passage of 
the Gif# does not trouble himself at all-to give 
the sense of these cestainly deep words, but 
immediately endeavours 7 rorce upon them the 
entitcly alicn theory cf the identity of the soul 
with Brahman. - But Raminuja too is far from 
giving them the sensa which we connect with 
out redémption and“Sn.s He says, undoubtedly 
getting the sense ¢¢ the p.ssage cotrectly ; 


I will free (’.ce from all the “ evil,” which 
thou hast heaped upon thysclf by endless doing 
of what ought not to be done, and omitting what 
ought to be done through beginningless time (of 
all thy previous existence), and which prevents 
thy coming-to-me, : 


‘Uhat of which he is here speaking is the dark 
inhibiting power of the &arman, the “ vighna,” 
de. the impediment of “ knowledge,” which is at 
the same time an impediment to the breaking 
forth of faith, trust, love to Livara, ‘This &arman 
with its binding power, resting upon an original 
departure from LYvara, is indeed an analogue to 
the ideas which our dogmaticians have sought 
to express in the mythological symbol of the 
“fall of Adam.” For it includes also a defile- 
ment of nature of the inner man, a perversion, 
and a self-perversion. But the accent lies not 
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upon the “ original guilt,” but on the “ enchain- 
ing powes.”1 The &arman of evil works and 
purposes is in the East the “power which binds 
all beings.” No human power, no strength 
of one’s own, can break thig powet of the 
adrishta, Only the eternal “ muRunda,” the giver 
of tedemption, can, and he promises graciously 
to do this. Of course he proves thereby his com- 
passionate goodnesS his Aarmd. He graciously 
ovetlooks failures and their source. But that 
upon which the whole emphasis rests is the 
overcoming of the evil sesults of former works 
and of an incapacity, forxyidva, and’ not the 
expiating forgiveness of. guilt & the “ greatest of 
all evils,’ : » 

True, “original sin” is in’ Christianity too 
a “binding powet,” is inability, unfreedom, 
and helplessness, And redemption is here 
also a breaking of mighty fetters. But what is 
much worse than all helplessness is the burden 
of “guilt” itself. The absolitio a peecatis is 
hete altogether the Alpha, and .the “tclease ” 
from the fetters is only the Omega to this 
Alpha, And according to Luthet’s deep in- 
sight, such release from helplessness is itself 
only the sesult and operation of absolution 
expetienced and appropriated in the depths of 
the soul, 

Tt is as we have ‘said, and as Schleiermacher 
has indicated in his Fifth Discourse on Religion 







«1 Cf RB. Otto, Sunde tmd Ursebuld, fourth editlon, 1929, Klotz, 
Gotha, An English translation of this book, hy the title Sin and 
Original Guilt, is in preparation nt the Oxford University Press, 
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(Sect, 85): the spirit of a zcligion is decidedly 
determined by the axis on which it tutns, by 
the centre about which all the other seligious 
ideas are grouped, to which they point, and 
from which they,get their peculiar tone, and the 
whole obtains its individual structure. ‘Tivo 
crystals can be precipitated from a swlution 
chemically the same, but they may, on account 
of their different axial systeihs, and the difference 
of the laws of rheir crystallization, have essentially 
different forms and very different marks and 
propertics, One may, \reak them up and mix 
their substance, but fic can neither reduce them 
to one another no’: from\the mixture of their 
parts produce a sw crystal, As little can one 
by smoothing dit the peculiarities of typical 
religions and by syncretism crect a genuine, 
new religion, For this reason Schleiermacher 
was right in his assertion that there is no 
“gradual” passage from one typical zeligion 
to another, but that a passage from one to the 
other can only be made per saltum ‘That is 
iruc of the relation of the bhakti-rcligion to 
Christianity. ‘Ihe change necessary in passing 
from one of these to the other is a deep, 
intimate change in the very axis, as is ver 
clearly to be seen in the case of Riimabai, Te 
is performed always as a profoundly intimate 
revolution, even if the phases of the same can- 
no be plainly pointed out in the conscious 
ife, 

Goethe says, when he wishes to describe the 
secret of the individual form : 
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\ .. «ad keine Macht xorsttickelt 
Gopreigte Form, die lebond sich ontwickelt2 


Lebond sich entwickelt, viz. “ develops accotd- 
ing to the law by which it has appeared.”* He 
teferred this, in the first placc, to the shaping 
of the individual form of the living otganigim, 
and then to that of the spiritual individual. 
Perhaps his assertion is too one-sided: the 
shaping of the fodhYof organic life is under new 
stimuli of a new envitonment, in fact capable of 
profound permutation, and cannot be described 
as the simple unfolding of a rigidly unchange- 
able potentiality. CofatNy it is very one-sided 
regarding personal human bkings, who by educa- 
tion, living influenct, actionfrom outside upon 
the soul, and particulasly in ihe religious sphere 
by “grace” and “the new birth,” are capable 
of transformations which in the “law of the 
planets” were not foreseen and by that Jaw are 
not prevented. But he has tightly called atten- 
tion to an original endowment which cestainly 
eveals a form-preserving principle of continuity. 
And to these things there is an analogy in 
those great formations of a spititual kind which 
we call tcligions, 

The law with which the higher spiritual 
teligion has “appeared ” in India, and which in 
spite of the endless distinctions of schools, 
parties, and sects of India and of Buddhism 

4... and no power dismembers 
The ‘implanted form which develops as it lives, 


++. nach dem Gesetz 
Damit sic angetreten.— Goethe, 
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(flowing forth from India), isthe fundamental 
principle of them all—this law is the undoubtedly 
deep and profoundly xeligious iniuition of the 
karwan (in connexion with the ceaseless rebirth 
in the series of the samsdra) and the moksha- 
dharma, ie. the doctrine of the possible rescue 
frdix such enchaiament, which in the ar 
teligion embraces the idea of a personal salvation 
in the cternal and blessed gamice of the loving 
Isvara, by his xescuing prasdda. Tis motto may 
be formulated thus : 


Ye ate submerged inthe world and enchained. 
But I witt bring you (etth, 


pia different wi/h the rckipion of the prophets 
of Istacl is fofdation law has been given 


above : 
Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy, 


This is the “Jaw” with which the zcligion of 
Istacl “appeared.” ‘Chis principle is enlarged 
in the Bose! by the idea of that Gad who seeks 
sinners, who reippears as the God of free grace 
in Paul’s saaae fox “grace”? against “lav,” 
in Augustine’s sttugple against Pelagius, in 
Luther's struggle for the remission of sins, for 
justification, by mete grace, Bul geacions is 
this God in so far as he “justifies and sanetifies, 
The axis remains always, even in its latest form, 
“ conformed to the law with which it first arose.” 

Samséra and Brabwa-nirvdna gave tise to the 
ptobloms of bandba and moksha, ‘The preaching 
of tepentance by the prophets of Istacl gave tise 
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to the altogether'different problems of sighteous- 
ness. The God'of the gospel is not one who 
rescues from “the wheel of becoming” (although 
this expression, as an obviously forcign-sounding 
hieroglyph, occurs a single time in James iii. 6), 
but one who sceks the simer,, And this con- 
ception of God was the principle of the “ New 
Covenint,” and it recuts undeniably, and as their 
fundamental significance, in both Paulinism and 
Lutheranism, =" 
We state the conttast btiefly (and with what 
one-sidedness is unescapable and necessary here) : 
Ivara is a Saviour of those who suffer the 
totments of samsara, Anasate strangers. to their 
true home. The “Father\of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” is the Savidur of te hearts broken by 
uilt, and of the consciencestsmitten by God’s 
holiness. 
10, ‘These relations ate peculiatly reflected in 
a difference of tetminology. India also knows 
what the prick of conscience is, The word of 
the Apostle, that the law is written in the hearts 
of the “nations,” and that cousequently, even 
without the written Jaw of Iszacl, they are “a 
law unto themselves,” would be false were 
it otherwise, What we call conscience is in 
India comprehended under sa@eshin, the “ inner 
witness. Sa-akshin comes from aksha. <Aksha 
means “eye” os “power of sight,” sa equals 
“with” A sékshin is in genctal the witness 
who, by having himself scen it, has a con-sclence 
of the deed of some one, and can therefore 
give “testimony” before a court. Sdbsbin in 
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psychology is the Self as the abiding Ugo (auvet- 
dyos, couscieutid), Iechind the coutse of the 
psychical processes, which possesses the cansciaus- 
ness of these processes. ‘The ego knows, ag 
inner sddshin, as inner observer, about his owa 
circumstances, his feelings and decisions, as 
well as his deeds, good and bad. And this 
inner witness is also ia these religions the dreaded 
accuser in the judgment of souls, and that a 
selEaccuser, Now, out “ Conscience” arises 
from a translation of the Greek auveldqous, and 
this is, according fo the toat, in the first instance 
also a geveral conscience, as to one’s scl But 
who among us knows that to-day? 'The term 
“conscientia ® has (hecame fully independent, 
Te would never acdur to u8 to interpret ovved- 
Snows in the Ne¥ 'estament, and conscience 
tn its present meaning, as that general phenom- 
enon of the knowledge of oneself. But in India 
they do that very thiag, “Conscience? ts not 
explained as a special and unique phenomenon, 
and therefore (lect is no term applicable to 
it alone, Uven. Yamuna, when he begins his 
acute investigutions of the sd&ehin in apposition 
to the Sinkhyws and the antagonistic Needle 
school, docs nat once mention the phenomonen 
of conscience as such. \ 

Tn this unpretending fact is seflected the 
difference which we will bticfly indicate thus: 
Christianity is the religion of the conscience’ 
per substantian, bhakti-ecligion that religion per 
accidens. 

1 Gf. my article on Yamuna tn the Lagos, 1929, p, 169. 
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11. But even thus we have only imperfectly 
indicated the thing itself. 


' + + 
Christ, and in him God, has come to expiate our sins. 
Rejoice! O rejoice, O Christendom | 


” 
Thus the Christian Church sings in its Christraas 
hymn.’ Chtistianity is more than a “religion 
of the conscience”: it is the religion of the 
“ expiated and recénciled conscience.” 

Tt is not the essential difference between Christ 
and Krishna and Rima that he-is a “ mediator” 
only, for they were mediators too. Neither is 
the doctrine of the “‘incarnation ” the’ special 
doctrine of Christianity. Idia posscssed doc- 
ttines of incarnatiost long before Christianity. 
But that Christ was a “prdpitiator” is the 
profoundest meaning of his coming, and afl 
speculative doctrines about his person derive 
theit special meaning and the theological cti- 
terion of theit validity from this fact. 

I have elsewhere® spoken of the “ cxpiation ” 
in the biblical sense, and refer my-readers to that 


4 ef. the German hymn, “ O Du frdhliche, o du seliga.”” 

* R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy-—Vhis book had iis origin In efforts 
lo provide in my lectures for myself and my pupils an approach to 
the profoundest of all Christlan intuitions which I perceived to be 
both indicated and concealed in the orthodox constructions of the 
doctrines of * reconciiation,” and which did not seem to me to have 
been found in the essays of Ritschl on istification and Reconciliation. 
I came to the result that “ expiation ” will not admit of a ‘deory which 
shall express its profoundegt reasons in the formal conepss of logic. 
But what I “conceived? was that we often in the depths of our 
souls “understand ’* what we do not “conceive” (Legreifen), and 
about which we have no theoty. As Luther says, ‘No one cau 
comprelend God, but one fee/s him nevertheless.”* “And it seemed to 
me that the biblical story of passion and the gtcat passion, the tenta- 
tive terms of the Gospels, Paul, John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
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. 
discussion. What there weres to say moze ai 
length would sucpass the limits of ‘this essay, 
T hope to be able to carry it out at another time, 
What may be said now, and in connexion with 
the precee ings is at the feast the following, 

We said that Yaa also * forgives,” and men 
seck forgiveness from him, But his forgivencss 
Is an overlooking of the fault, out of compas- 
sion for the supering of the trouble which the 
faulty onc has drawn down upon himself It is 
indulgentia, compassionate leniency and indul- 
gence, not, however, the Christian “forgivencss,” 
with its far more prdfound and even almost 
mysterious sound, ,As in private relations any 
one may compassionaicly shut his cyes to the 
faults of anotheg so also here in the selation 
of the compassionate Ivvara to oman. — Such 
compassion is his kaw. But karnn@ is not 
expiating grace to the sinnes, 

One docs not know in this. religion the 
“cutse” of sin, But “the cutse” and the 

_ burden of the, curse on the conscience smitten 
especially, Teb, di, 17, and v, 9, aro quite cnongh to bring to the 
“feeling” what cannot be put In logical foun (Raryp), And I 
should expect of a cautions and acute historian of religion” that 
he would confesr that he coukt neither comprehend > (bagralfon) 
nor “ understand through the fecllag ” what the Importance is which 
people attach to this “fantastic value of * propitiation,” Lut that 
certainly the Christians imagined that they experienced in, and that, 
of all the “ fantastio? youds conferred In theit salvation, this scome: 
to them the must impoiinnt; yea, that what is evidently typleal 
Chelstlinity can nv longer exlst, ‘or extats only in a weakened form, 
whese this axis of the life of faith and experience no longer existe. 

} Regasding Indian scligion, Deussen has already nfixmed that the 
Indo-Aryan celigton is totally “clean”? of that sort of “ Judaistic 

» eupcrstition ?; and this affirmation of his, at least, is entirely correct, 


} hawevee vulnerable otherwise his interpretation of the Vedinta by 
j Rleans of Schopenhauge may he, 
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' 
by it do in fact belong to the Christian idea of 
“sin”? That has oftcn cnough been stigma- 
tized as “ pathological.” But it is the necessary 
teaction of the soul towatd a being who is 
not only sympathetic with pain, and placable in 
view of faults and defects, but” who, as a holy 
being wxst be angty at the infringement of 
holy commands, and who reacts not only against 
faults, folly, and mistakes which attack a private 
friendship, but against life and conduct which 
attack profoundly the sphere of holiness itself, 
ie. the holy sphere of ultimate values. In fact, 
what has often been cwiticized as a weakness of 
out traditional conception yof God, that his 
forgiveness is connected with “ objective con- 
ditions,” the Christian recognizes as right. He 
who overlooks this overlooks the fact that 
according to the Christian conception, the tela- 
tion between humanity and the eternally holy 
God is not a “private telation.” God is 
bound by the testriction of the objective holi- 
ness of his commandment; ot, in eatly, still 
pfimitive expression, he is the guardian of a 
holy ordet, which, although he has himself 
established it, is yet not so established that it 
is the private institution of a private person, 
which he can strengthen of telax at his cecare 
God cannot relax, except this xelaxation is at 
the same time an “expiation,” ie. a cancella- 
tion and limination of an objective wrong. . 
His forgiveness must be such that, instead of 
laying the judgment aside, it catrics this out in 
the soul of the sinnct as the experience of the 
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“curse of sin,” as the consummation of the 
“terrors of conscience,” and that at the same 
time it effects the selfjudgment of the sinner in 
semouse and repentance, now first fully awakened 
and most profoundly stirred. 

he eflect of “expiating grace” is in the 
fitst instance just the ne} fecling: and, tecop- 
nition of the “ cutse” tiself, experienced in the 
depths of the soul. Peitem felt it when he 
begged: “Depart from me, for Tam a sinful 
man, O Lord.” Why and how such an expiating 
expetionee with its elements of deepest awe and 
of blissful comfort is produced and called forth 
by the word and, work of Christ: why, in 
particular, by his Passion and Cross, as all 
Christian expericyce testifics, Whence it possesses 
this “magic power” over the feelings and 
conscience, can never be expressed by logical 
theories. Iiver highcr rises the pyramid of 
dogmatic construction which we ,taise over this 
ineffable truth. Perhaps it is a pyramid of 
straw. And yet it is most characteristic of 
Christian theology that it is ever making new 
efforts regarding the focus de reconciliatione. 

This problem marks the greatest diflerence of 
Christian theology from the theology of the 
bhakti-religion, ycs, from all Indian theology 
whatever, For India has no “ expiator,” no 
Golgotha, and no Cross, Tt can see in all this 


 sothing but “ Jndaistic remnants,” ot in its 


own wotds, rajas and /amas. 
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CONCLUSION 


HEN we entered the great temple of 
W Vishnu-Natiyana in Vtindavana, a met- 
chant in his modest shop offered us his waggs. 
The consecrated signs and marks of Vishnu 
were there, the Gi#d and other holy Scriptures. 
Thetc was also alittle pamphlet there with a 
sttange title, in'the midst of the Indian books. 
Tt was the Gospel of Luke. ‘ Of whom does 
this book treat ?”— OF Jesus, He is the last 
Avatir of Vishnu.” $0 think many in India, 
But another Indian said to me something quite 
different, “ Are you not Aryans like usP Why 
have you left the old God of the Aryans and , 
followed the Jews? When will you retutn to 
yout own God?” 

I wait for the day: when sbis fecling will gain 
the upper hand in India, and when India will 
tecognize and cmphasize the contrast which 
exists between its and our teligion, the day to 
which I have referred in my book, Vishyy- 
Narayana. YI would welcome it. For then 
only will the sitviation and the condition of 
things become clear. And then no theorctical 
and a prior speculation as to the “ absolutencss ” 
of the one or the other will produce the decision 
in the ensuing conflict. Tt can be forced by 
no @ priori logical .ptinciple. The opponent ° 
cannot be logically compelled by any conceptual 
tule, acknowledged by both parties as general 
and supteme, to acknowledge that the expiation 
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of the sinter is not a piece of “ Judaic mythol- 
ogy,” but something more “ true” than fescue 
of the diman from the bonds of samsdva, It is 
a question of another “ darsanam,? of another 
vision, of another eye. IE a change is to come, 
anather cye must first be opencd, 


APPENDICES 


1, Tue Hrppen Gop, anp tHE Gop or 
mz BrAkras (page 26) 


In conttast with the obscure God of putpose- 
less, ittational omnipetence, ignoring. mle and 
law, which the “ old saga ” of Draupadi preaches, 
Yudhishthita presents the God of the bhakias 
when he appeals, against she unfathomable 
Being of “sccret power,” to faith, word, and 
revelation, and in so doing cmploys all the 
technical terms of the later bhakti-religion, I 
will give here this passage in abridgment, It 
is, maybe, a reminiscence of the rise of the bhakti- 
religion and of its breaking thropgh from older 
forms of conceptions of God. 

After Draupadi in excited words has uttered 
her inability to understand the ways of God 
to ihe tightcous king, she continucs by appeal- 
ing to an ,of/ idea of the nature of the deity 
which had come to her eat, which she had long 
warded off, but which was now pressing upon 
her with great power. That this idea was not 
only her petsonal witness to sudden despair, 
breaking forth from her petsonal situation, 
but a general, widespread, obscure subsoil, or 
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perhaps hedrock of Tadian seligion, is confirmed 
y the circumstance that the author of the epic 
does not present it as Deaupadi’s own opinion, 
but as a “primitive saga,” 

With this obscuce primitive faith the younger 
bhakti-rcligion contends, With it contends also 
—and perhaps contemporancously—the ecligion 
of Buddha, ‘This is iafluenced by like motives, 
as also is Yudhishthira, viz, “by the interest in 
free xesponsibility, in the validity of the motal 
commandments, ia the tighteous administration 
of moxal order, and in the possibility of “ sal- 
vation,’+ « But Buddha gives an answer abso- 
Iutely different from that of the bhaktitreligion, 
He accepts in a way the shesis,o£ the “ primitive 
saga,” that [vara and omnipotence and universal 
causality, without purpose os rule, necessarily 
go together: and because this idea conflicts 
with freedom, tesponsibility, and the attainment 
of salvation, he rejects this Tévara altogether, 
That is the meaning of the “atheism” of 
Buddhism, It. maintains this meaning with 
immovable firmness down to its latest contest 
with theism, in the LIinayiina as well as the 
Mahayana, If there is a God—so the Buddhist 
says—he is a being possessing unlimited power, 
all power, and the only power. But then 
sesponsibility and punishment have no meaning, 
fad every docttine of salvation is vain, And 
on lis account they reject the idea of a God 
altogether. : 

Quite otherwise the germinating bhakti-reli- 
gion, Deaupadi had said: 
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: 

ax. In copes oftthis they relate an ancient saga t 
The world lies in the power of its Lord, 
not in its own. 


22, The Creator bestows of his own accord upon 
his creatures everything, pleasant and 
painful, weal and woe. ? 


He, the Ruler, makes the seed which he hini 
self has carlice cast into the “field” to 
spting up. 

23, As a skilful puppet-player makes a wooden 
puppet 

And then causes it to Move now one 
member, and now all, so does he do with 
these creatures? am 


s 
24. Like space, so he (the sole causality) per- 
incates all creatures 
And thus dectees the noble as well as the 
evil (work), 
aj. Like a bird, tied to a cord, so is this (man) 
without freedom, led forward. 


Lying in the power of God, master neither 
of others nor of himself, 


a6, As a pearl aaa will) is strung upon a 
string, like an ox, 
Through whose nose the rope is drawn, he 


must follow the ditection of the Creator, 
fulfilling it, entirely determined by it. 
27. No moment of self-detctmination has the 
man, 
Like a tree thrown down from the bank, and 
fallen into the midst of the stream. 


1 Viz, the evil or good deed which he has caused to ke done in 
ita time, 
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28, Blind, powerless slave in repard to his own 
weal or woo 
Ile goes to Heaven, ot journeys down to 
Hell, as the Lord impels him, 


29, As the blades of grass must bend when the 
miphty*wind blows, 

** So all creatures according, to the (omni-) 
potence of the Creator, bd 

30, Now harnessing him to the noble work, now 
to the evil, 

He semains (hidden), having entered into 
his creatures (and taking his “ hiding- 
place” in them), so that no one can point 

» eto him and say, “See, there Ie is.” 


J 
So far the saga scems to go. Draupadi con- 
tines $ : 


s 
31. Only causally conditioned (without the 
teleology of purposive aims) is this body 
of the Creator (viz,, the world) which is 
also called his “ field,” ; 

Whereby, all-permeating (and all-powerful), 
he causes work to be clone, with good or 
bad finit. 

32, Behold how he as Lord exercises this magic 
power of his, 

He, who his creatures through his creatures 

; smites, after he has blinded them by his 
magic, 
33. Otherwise (than as you say) have the ancient 
sages who once bebeld the truth} (viz., 
1 Note that Dssupadt even for the old filth appeals to seers and 
masters, Wut they certainly did not, like Dranpadh rogard this God 
of uncontrolled omnipotence ng a torturing problem. le is not 


tll the new situation of 9 acw generation that this God becomes n 
problem, See on this point further below. 
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the authors of the ancient saga) viewed 
the creatures, Otherwise (than as you 
affirm) ate the creatures driven about, 
viz., as come the (irregular) puffs of the 
wind. 


34. Quite otherwise Alias as you affitm) do the 
purusha’s behave, they atc now tilis, 
now that (so that they lack individual 
identity and the possibility of right 
direction). 

35. Quite otherwise (than as you say) does the 
Lord deal with his creatures: He forms 
and changes them (not by law but 
arbitrarily), ¢ we 

36, Yen, tather: as one splits wood with wood 
and stone-with stone, 

As one cuts iron with ir8n, in which both 
(instrument and object) ate purely passive 
and without purpose— : 


36, Just so he procecds, the exalted, the God, 
the Self-existent, the Origin of every 
origin, 

He smites creature with creatire after he has 
made them his mask, 


37, Bringing them together, then resolvin, 
them, proceeding according to his arbi- 
tracy will, 

‘The Lord, the cxalted One, fi his play 
with his creatures as a child with his toys, 


38. The Creator does not bear himself towards 
his creatures as a mother or a father 
would, 

Only as with wrath does he go to work. 
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And as he does, so dock after him the 
remaining, crowd (men of violence, like 
Duryodhana). 


39, Noble men, who preserve their integrity, 1 
see dissyraced, robbed of the hatest 
- — necessitics | 


Ignoble men 1 see prosperous. My stnscs 
ard confused, 


4o. ‘Thee must T see in this distress and Duryod- 
hana in wealth | 


a 
T rebuke the Creator who regards personality 
.-80 justly. é 


41. Ifhe bestows prosperity on this Duryodhana, 
the lransgressor of evexy law, the rogue, 
the robber, the destroyer of the faith, 
will the Creator himself then perhaps 
—thus I ask you-~suffer the “ fruit” of 
this (bad) work of his? 


42, If the work done scizes upon the worker 
himself and does not come to any other 
one, , 


So would even God himself be soiled by 
such an evil deed (as favouring the 
criminal Duryodhana), 


43. (Since you do not grant that), then the rule 
that the evil done by a work be is to 
seckoned to the evil-worker, does not 
hold at all. 


‘Then power alone therefore holds! Pitiable 
then ate the people who cannot or will 
not exercise power | 
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: 
Yudhishthira ‘answers her in a long discourse, 
He closes with the words (scction 31, v. 40): 


40. Thus may thy doubt vanish like the mist 
(before the sun), 
Ponder (on ground of the preceding instiuc- 
tion) and see confidently: Everything 
» (pertaining to God and the faith) és ie 
truth); and dismiss the idea of the 
“ Nastika’s” (¢.e. those who deny salva- 
tion and God), 


41. Do not cast away God, the Creator of all 
beings. 
Rather, leatn to.know him, reverence him, 
and permit no longer thoughts of doubt 
to arise within you. 


42. He, through whose grata the bhakia enters 
into the {reedom of death, 


He is the highest (absolute) Deity | 
Revile him no more, O Draupadi! 


Grace, bhakti, word of grace, the appeal to a 
Higher revelation: with these means the young 
bhakti-religion protects itself against the secret 
dread of the ancient feeling in respect to God, 
as the ancient saga makes him known, ‘The 
followess of the Sankhya-sysicem, of Buddha, of 
Jina, protected themselves against this feeling 
by denying Iévata entirely—all three from like 
motives and with like teasons, but the followers 
of Krishna, to whom Yudhishthira belongs, 
find another way. 

Since they go the way of the bhakti, the old 
dark God febois, nevertheless, Draupadi still 
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calls “the exalted ’) gradually disappears almost 
entirely before the Iuminous form of God 
(before the “fuctes revelata,” as Larther says). But 
this is only in the /aZer development: for in the 
Gitd he is still quite in evidence as the dak 
_ background and basis, which in the midst of the 

bhakti-religion of the Gi##, in chapter 11, | 
suddenly appears in all his old fearful majesty 
and might behind the God of grace, and then 
at the end veils himself in the carama-Moka, in 
his word of gracions promise, as Luther does,} 

T have seferred elsewhere to the analogics in 
the Book of Job to these “numinous ” feelings, 
The “covering”? * in Job in distinction from the 
Indian story consists in this, that the “ stilling ” 
of the tormenting doubt is found in the experi- 
ence of the magnitude of the mitaculous creative 
powet, which surpasses every conception and 
every standard of rational computability. 

The old saga of Draupadi is instructive in 
reference to another question, ‘Lhe representa- 
tives of an “original monotheism ” aftizm that 
at the beginning of the development of religious 
ideas, faith in the one God, Creator of the world, 
who was also the Gad of motals and of sight. 
cousness, aleady existed, and that this faith was 
later obscured, ‘This apparently supernaturalistic 
doctrine of an “original revelation” is often 
uninasked on closer examination, and appears as 


2 Here also a parallel between West and East exists, viz, that in 
the later dlevelopment in Prateatane preaching these deep numinous 
foundations of the Lutheran feeling in respect to God ato rntionnlized, 
anthropomorplized, and lost. 

® Decking. 
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a very sationalistic theory: the original man 
made his appearance possessed of sound powers 
of naderstanding, in consequence of which he, 
following the clue of causality, logically con- 
cided that there was one, almighty Cause of 
the world. The truth in the a’sumption of an 
otiginal monotheism is that probably an idea ‘of 
God broke forth in fact upon various groups of 
bumanity earlier than the evolutionary theorists 
are accustomed to assume, Lven Draupadi’s 
“sapa”? points back to a sectct, very ancient 
tradition, But the belief in God of which this 
informs us, looks very different from, that of 
the “original monothcists.” Certainly’ it did 
not atisc from logical reasoning. It is the first 
higher development of what we (in The Idea of 
the Holy) have called the nunfinous feeling. It 
is not a body of conclusions, but a darsanam, 
that is an original intuition, and that an intuition 
of a highest being and power, numinous and 
non-tational, which is above all /ogical deduction. 
The tise of this fecling, however, cannot be 
pension explained, And thus‘ it corresponds 
to the idea of rcal “xevelation ”? much better , 
than the supposition of a logical conclusion of 
Adain’s hich entitely excludes the “ tevelation,” 
It makes by its ey peepee demand 
for the religious idea of an active, sclf-tevealing 
announcement from above to the expetience of 
primeval mind. 

That such experience has occurted only to 
those especially predisposed and prepared there- 
for, ie. in elect souls, the ancient account 
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presupposes, which also appealé to “ seers who 
Pehole the truth? (see above, verse 43), For 
these, this God of exalted and exclusive omni 
potence,! towards whom the only attitude of the 
creature was that of humble dependence, was 
not a tormenting problem as it was for Draupadi, 
A*toxmenting problem it could hecome only 
when, in contrast to carlicr times, the individual 
with his individual fate and his individual sig- 
nificance became conscious of himself, as the 
collective subject, the group, broke up inte 
individual subject’, with their individual filings, 
their individual deeds, wrong and tight. In 
such 4 Situation, such a God could, and must, 
become a problem, a tormenting Job’s problem, 
which Lndia too has felt. : 

That then in this situation there followed, 
instead of the breaking up and gradual dis- 
appearance of the idea of God, a new stage of 
faith in him, is again for the mete “ historian 
of teligion ” a simple, irreducible fact, with all 
the inexplicability of every simple fact, For the 
circle of thos? upon whom such sew  belicf 
arose, it was again a pure “ revelation”: tevela- 
tion not through the subtleties of the reason, but 
through néw,’ greatcr seers, through the new 
darfanam o£ a new faith. : 

What we have found here in India, Uf not as 
“ativinal? theism, yet as a very ancient theism 
of muminous majesty and absolute universal 


1 A God of Kismet # Islam. 

9 Yudhishthira substitutes for the old munis to whom Draupadi 
appealed, the rishis, whom she had herself seen with her own cyes, 
and who in part belonged to her own frinily circle (verses 1x and 13). 
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causality, may be found perhaps also in othet 
fields of the carly pid of teligion, It would 
be a sepasate problem to follow up the more 
general iaces of this old Tévara, who was not yet 
the Lord of bhakti, but. was the dark, omnip- 
otent God of the teligion whith sprung from 
the numinous “creature fecling.”*  ‘Thus* the 
“ kismet-faith ” ® of the Orient appears to me Lo 
be neither the late fruit of the extension of 
Mohammedanism, not mere “ fatalism.” For 
mete fatalism is an-isvara (without God): kismet, 
however, as well as the faith df the “ old saga,” 
is thoroughly sa-iévara (with God). | Fatalism 
is resignation, but genuine, kismet with’ Islam 
means humility. ! 
’ 


* 
2, PROPITIATION AND EXPIA'TION 
(page 105) 


As Isaiah stands in the Temple before God 
and beholds the Holy One, he says: “ Woe is 
me! for Jam undone, because I am a man of 
unclean lips.” ‘Then there flies’ to him one of 
the seraphim with a live coal in his hand, which 
he has taken from the (holy) altar, touches his 
inouth with it, and says: “Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin expiated,? and Isaiah can now stand 
before God, A fault which excluded him from 
the fellowship of the Holy One had been taken 
away. He is “purified,” and this purification 


4 Compate The Idea of the Holy, p. 8. 
* As also the idea of Islam=-gubmission, 
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is more than a mere declaratlon of xemission 
of transgressions and different from it, ‘The 
highest human analogy to it is “ forgiveness.” 
But even this is an insufficient analogy for a 
proceeding whigh takes place in quite another 
sphere than the rational sphere of the forgive. 
ness of injuties and remission of guilt among 
natural men. Tt lies in the beiiel iteational4 
sphere of numinous desert and ill-desett, which 
cannot be reduced to the mete values of rational 
cthics, and can only he understood (and then 
not “comprchended”) by him who under. 
stands what “ holy ” is in {1s specific peculiarity, 
“"Vhe Holy One performs this expiation 
himself, not another apart from him. He him- 
self “ covers,” expiates, sanctifics, bestows the 
“ kapposeth,” the “covering, without which no 
creature may “sce” him and not perish, He 
performs this by a “means,” an idaorfproy, in 
this case by the touch of an object which belongs 
to him, which itself lics in the sphere of “ holi- 
ness.” With the glowing fire of the holy altar- 
coal, he burns the “unholy ? from Tsaiah’s lips. 
What happens here is a “contact,” a touching 
which the [oly One effects by a sanctifying 
“wnedns, which eortahied for the designation of 
mere sational exculpation by forgiveness neither 
term stor figure, and which for a sationalistic 
estimate must romain quite “unclear,” but 
which would Yet be as profoundly intelligible 

to “ sinners” to-day as it was to Isaiah. 
For the Church of the New Covenant, the 

1 That ts son-rational, and go frequently eleewhere, It, HF, 
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“ Mediator” takés the place of the “ means.” 
The New Testament weiters know that every 
fiaarypiov, all the means of cxpiation in 
antiquity, were only shadows and imperfect 
symbols of true expiation, which is pet formed 
no longer by material meang, but by “ contact,” 
with the Elect of God, who gave himself up to 
God in personal faith and obedicnce, even unto 
the ctoss, and thus became the perfected and 
sanctified Holy One of God, The old primitive 
idea of expiation is thus “ spivitualized.” All 
material transfer, all material means have dis- 
appeared and been geplaced by the, jdea of 
personal, obedient surrender,,cven to the utmost 
test of obedience. The “blood” of this 
“lamb” docs not’ expiate by the magic power 
of a titual like the sactificial "blood of “ goats 
and calves,” but because the shedding of this 
_ blood was a highest act of true obedience and 

faith, which this Mcdiator—as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says—must himself “ learn,” and 
by which only ‘he himself is “made perfect.” 
And the “contact” with this expiating object 
is here the personal and spititual contact of 
believing trust, believing scatch for fellowship, 
believing following. But in all such “ spitit- 
udlization” the old idea of expiation remains 
entitely unaltered, It does not become any 
“clearer” to the logical understanding, It 
temains that wholly untheosizable sectet, which 
can, on the one hand, be most profoundly 
exiporienced, and, on the other, becomes the more 
“incomprehensible” the mote profoundly it is 
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‘ 
experienced. ‘The etrox of obs orthodox doc. 
traces of “sxeconciliation ? was not that they 
clung to “a mythological semoant,” but that 
they did not understand the tetms of the! old 
mysticism of the sacrificial worship, and carticd 
over into the sphere of jurisprudence what had 
laid cntively in the purely ouminous sphere of 
dorer(at, dacrypior, of clean and unclean in 
the numinous sense—yes, thac rather they offered 
any theory ot all for what is necessatily purely 
untheoretical because quite itrational, and ought 
not to be brought at all into the sphere of theory, 
but ought to he left in the realm of pure feeling, 
expressed in prayer, hymn, and sacrament, and 
for the rest, as much as possible, undiscussed 
and unnaticed. : 

The latter errdr is made by those who ate 
surprised that Jesus did not speak of himself in 
his own preaching as an expiation, that the 
theology of the original church, that Paul and 
later teachers are the first to have “ theories of 
expiation,” and that one must come to the 
unnatural supposition that Jesus’ entire life-work 
was therefore only the work of a forerunner of 
himself ag the one who should some day die 
upon the cross, so that only with the preaching 
of the Apostles the gospel really begins. But 
are then—so we ask—tho fragmentary hints and 
the terms from the ancient language of sacrifice 
found in Paul and John intended as a “ theory”? - 
Are they more or other than what must neces- 
satily arise from the nature of the thing, as ex 
pression of the feelings, not only with men who 
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lived in the old (so-called mythological) world 
of ideas and had the lebrew conception of sins 
and expiation, but with every “ sinner” when 
face to face with life and death of Christ? And 
further, does one expect that the first “ publicans 
and sinners” who gathered ahout the “Toly 
One of God” must have known in logical 
formulation what the effect which they felt in 
the conscience from being ncar him and in 
contact with him wasP Or that he must him- 
sclf have “known” about, and must have re- 
flected upon, and must have theorized over, his 

uilt-abolishing poweg for his followers 2 ,And, 
rally, that which was Wrought by the one who 
died on the cross is qualitatively nothing else 
than that which Re wrought when alive. On 
the cross was “ finished ” what was the meaning 
also of this Ae, Peter did not for the first time 
experience what Isaiah experienced when Christ 
died, but it was wheo he fell down before him 
with the prayer: “ Depart ftom me, for I am 
a sinful man” and when the prayer was not 
heard, . 

It is said; In the Lord’s Prayer we ask for the 
forgiveness of sins without appeal to any expia- 
tion, But one forgets that this prayer is not a 
prayer for all the world, but the common prayer 
of this special messianic sacred community 
called unto the new “covenant,” and for those 
who belonged to it. ‘The founding of a covenant 


2 f Directed by divine institution we dare to say ’—~thus the mase 
introduces the Lozd’s Prayer. There is thetelsy inclicaled what every 
Cheistlan feels to be a matter of cousse, viz., that the Lord’s Prayer 
js anything but a matter of courac. 
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and of a sacred community fof it, are, however, 
by themselves, sanctifying acts of divine election, 
by which a citcle of men are drawn out 
of the profane sphere, consectated, putified, 
expiated ; and ithe messianic mediator of these 
acig and union with him is exactly that which 
the fdaoripie were at the founding ofthe old 
covenant and for the maintenance of the old 
covenant, Or appeal is made to the publican in 
the ‘Temple who prayed: “ God be metciful to 
me, a sinner,” without knowing anything about 
an expiation, But they overlook that even the 
publican“ went up to the Temple,” 4¢, that he 
naively and instinctively, like the “ original 
church ” and Paul, lived in the atmosphere and 
feelings of his time, and sought the Janie the 
place of the expiftory presence, when his guilt 
oppressed him. e.! 

Expiatory presence”? — that is the vety 
significance of Christ in his life and on his 
cross, Only that there is here “ more” than 
temple, goats, and calves, 


x 


3. ‘Tre Exrermvcn ox Unrry in ‘rim Myst 
cmsM OF Inunzrry, IN ANITITINSIS ‘YO TIE 
Uxprrmencn or Grace in rie Brracrr | 
RELIGION (pages 34~35) 


Hymns ordinarily represent the substance of 
characteristic religious expericnces better than 
doctrines, I have given in the fizst section 
some examples of the hymns of the bhakti- 
teligion. Jn contrast e those hymns may be 
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afk . . 
added one which attempts io give the expeti- 
ences of the sirict monist. 


Reawization or tim Sra as BRAIIMAN, 
Bre, Srrarr, Buss (‘Tejobindu-upanishad, 
cap. 3). * 

1. I am in essence the highest Brarman, ain 

highest bliss, 
Pure Knowledge of essence am I, am purely 
the highest. ‘ 


2, Purely repose am I in essence, am purely 
spirit in genus, 
Purely of enduring essence am I, am purely 
eternal, 


3. Pure being am Tin essence, having given up 
the “ ego,” I only am I, 
OF all (things) of free essence am I, am 
infinity of spirit in genus, 
4, Only the “fourth”? am I of essence, yes, 
as the absolute I have surpassed even the 
* fourth.” ’ 
Unceasingly consclous of essence am J, am 
spirit and bliss in genus, 


5. OF absolute form am I of essence, am of 
pure * being unceasingly. 
Only knowledge of essence am I, only 
pleasure, 


6. Without antithesis (in distinctions) is my 
essence, without wish, without fault, 


t ‘The * fourth” in the “fourth condition,” viz,, that of {dentity 


with the Bralman himaclf, 
2 Pure of all Alesas, of all disiuthances through lusts, through 


weal or woe. 
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# os 
Always without attachment, without change, 
Jntransitory. 


7. Always of simply homogencous cssence am J, 
always spirit only in form, 
Of unlimited essence am 1, because possessing 
ate endless bliss as my essence, 


. + . . . e 
8. Bliss higher than heing, bliss higher than the 
spitit, is my essence, 
The most intimate of the most intimate is 
my essence, not in the realm of ward ot 
understanding, 


9. Bliss of the atman am T of essence, am bliss 
‘ "oF the real unceasiifgly. 

The pleasure-garden of the sel€ am I, for J 
am the Self itself. « 


e , 
10, Self-clearness arn I, for the attman-light is the 
essence of my essence, 
Without beginning, middie, end am J, for I 
am like the ether, . 


11. Ttcrnally pure, purely spirit, bliss, being am 
I, intransitory, 


Titernally awake, and spotless, only being, 
spirit, bliss am I. 


12, My essence even surpasses the eternal, 
beyond everything am 1, 


Beyond all form aim I of essence, with the 
form of the ether. 


13. Bliss in absolute Fullness of essence am I, 
always inexpressible in speech, 
Habitat of all things am I in essence, am 
always a unique mass of spirits 
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14. ree of bodily being, 1 am always free of 
thinking ? (without care). 
Free of the functions of the organ of thought 
am J, thoughe itself in unitary, homo- 
gencous form am I. 


1§. Of all “ intuited ” things T am free, am only 
+ “intuition itself” of essence, 
Continuously of full (filled with all things) 
essence am I, am always satisfied with 
eternity. 

16, The ego is Brahman, aad eee) the 
universe, For I am entitely Conscious- 
ness, oc fiance 

“Tonly ? am I, alone; haying the form of 
the univoyse as essence, 


17. Lonly am the great Aumar, Iam even higher 
than the highest. 
I (myself) appear (illusosily) as the other, [ 
ag the body. 
18, I sepa as the scholar (and the master), for 
m kgs am the beater of the threefold 
world, 


Tam beyond the three times (past, present, 
and future). I am the one reverenced 


: by the three Vedas, 


19. Iam taught by the Holy Scriptures. I am 
he who tarties in the organ of thought, 


Without me there is nothing, without me 
even the earth is not, 


1 Discursive thinking is overcome and the o: 
undetstanding is suppressed, where the spirit 
* pute knowledge,”? 
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20, Whatever is different from me is not: that 
must they say. { 
Tam the Brahman, am the perfect one; 
eternally pure am T always. 


at, Guna-free, pure self am 1, am always without 
form. 


For only Brahman alone am I, grow not old, 
am [ree fron death. 


nan 


‘a2, I shine only through myself, through myself 
Being itself, 
‘Through myself alone do I exist in myself, 
through myself am I the highest way. 


23. Through myself I ‘myscl’ enjoy, through 
myself have T myself ecstasy, 
Through myself am 1 the Ifyht that is myself, 
through sysclf am I myself radiance, 


aq. In my own atman shall I through myself 

have bliss, my own self alone I con- 
template, , 

Only in my own self happily tacrying, with 

my own self left alone and continuing. 


as. In my own self through myself I shall have my 
habitat, 1 sete myself in the kingdom 
of my own self and its happiness, 


Resting upon the throne of my own self, I 


think of nothing that were different from 
the aman, 


26, Spirit in essence alone, Being, Spirit, Bliss, 
timeless, 
Tam nothing but a mass of pleasure, am 
Brahman alone, 
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a7, Always am of all objects empty, have all bliss 
of atman. 
Of eternal bliss am I of essence, am always 
infinity of aman, 


28. Lonly am myself the ether ofthe heart, having 

the sun of the spiritas my essence, , , 
‘Through the self in the self quickened, I am 
without form, initansitory. 

29, Breed am I from singularity (isolated indi- 
viduality), am of eternally free essence. 

Finer am I than the ether,itself, am without 
beginning and end, 

30. Absolute clearnass-of cssence am I,-kave the 
higher and the lower happiness (happi- 
ness of every stage). 

Being only i$ my essence, pure release is my 
essence, eee 

31. The bliss of the real is my essence, an indi- 
vidual mass of essential bltss, 

ony knowledge is my essence as Being, 
Cnowledge, Bliss, 

32, All this (the phenomenal wold) is certainly 
only Brahman, anything other than 
Brahman is not. 

But that Tam: am the Brahman blissful with 
being, the Ancient of Days. 

33. What is called “Thou” or “That” is 
nothing different from me. 

Spirit, Consciousness am I; I myself am the 
highest Siva. 

34. A Superbeing am I of essence, I myself am 
happiness itself. 

Because every object to be witnessed to has 
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f 
passed away, there is no further witness- 
ing for me to perform. 


35. Because I only am Brahman, fam the original 
atman himself, 


I only am Adisesha,? am the remnant,® for I 
ron only am, f 


m oo 
36. Pom name and form am 1 fece, am bliss only 
of form, 


Am free of the senses, am all being of essence, 
g 
37, Gone is for me “ binding ” and “ loosing,” 
of continuous bliss am 1 of form. 


The. original consciqusness am T, the un. 
divided, uniform essence, 


38. I am outside the region of word and under 
standing, am everyway happiness. 
Am everyway filled with all things, am the 
fulness, am blissful. 


39. Absolutely satisfied am I, am throughout 
the highest ambrosia of cssance, 
“One only, without a second, the living 
Brahman alone Tam? : of that there is 
no doubt, 


4o. Tam mad of all things of essence, to me 
refer all Tloly Scriptures. 
Released am I, release of essence : 
Nirvana’s happiness is my essence. 
41, Knowledge of the real alone am I, full of the 
bliss of pure being. 


Beyond the “fourth” condition am I, am 
without opposition (of all differences), 


1 The serpent that beara the world. ! 
4 This remains when the universe of multiplicity vanishes. 
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42. For of eternal essence that never came into 
being am I, without desires, without 
falsity. 
Pure am I, awake am I, ctetnal am I, Lord 
am I, > 
Tam the sense of the syllable Om, I ain fiee 
of all stains, oy 


. 


4. GOD 1s Nor A Privare Brinc 
(page 107) 


God would remainea mere “ private being ” 
if he were only an invisible, almighty, absolute, 
spiritual person. , Yes, this were true if he were 
such a holy person, ie. a patson with only the 

redicate “holy,” but not“ holiness itself.” It 
is by this definition of God that the relation of 
man to the deity is withdrawn from all analogy 
to a ptivate telation, and only so is all sin aly 
sin against God himself, 

“ Tloliness itself *’—for this, the old name was 
“the édea* of holiness.” From “ idea” comes 
“idealism.” Since Christianity understands that 
sin is mote than a suptute of a mere pri- 
vate relation, it is necessarily “idealism.” The 
Sctipiure confesses this idealism when, in the 
Fourth Gospel, it places the “Logos” (which 
is “ Life itself” and “ Truth itself,” that is, the 
idea of life, the idea of truth) in the very essence 
of the eternal Godhead, “ before all worlds,” 


1 Idea, not in the modern sense of a tought, but in the Platonic 
sense. Compare atrayabdy = the good itself. 
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itself. Tle does not Aave life, but “ Tam the life.” 
He does not Aave truth, but “T a the truth.” 

In connexion herewith and in the interpre. 
tation of the first chapters of John’s Gospel, 
Augustine—not as the fitst, but as the most 
significant of such writers —— develops this 
“idealism” that is indispensable to Christianity, 
He combines in his thought of God Idea and 
concrete Spirit, And he is right in combining 
them. For God must be both in one, or else 
he is not the Christian God, hut only the God 
of a bhakti-religion, God, eternal, concrete 
spirit, dees, not dave holiness, as one has pre- 

icates, but he is “ holiness itself,” just as the 

eternal Logos is not dad by God, but é God 
(i. It The bhakti-teligion never discovered 
this doctrine. Tévara'das his “noble qualities,” 
That means he remains, even if in infinite en- 
largement of all ideal predicates, always only a 
“ private being,” 


5. nrirety oF GRACE 
(page 58) 

Yamuna gives the culmination to the doctrine 
of grace ina remarkable passage of his “Gem 
of Praise ? : 

Whether Tam body, on senses, or mind, or 

consciousness, or fitman—what one of these I 


4 Compare the scholastle doctrine, that God does not dave his 
attsilntes, but is they. Ie does not dave poudness as a property, 
but he és his goodness itself, 
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may ever be, or what I may be on the whole 

is to me of little consequence; may I be this or 

that according to circumstances. 

(One thing only do I know of myself with 
absolute certainty) this ego is obtained by me 
only from the lotus of thy feet, and only just 
now. 

. t 

‘The ancient commentator says on this : “ All 
the investigations of the schools as to what, how 
gteat, ot how otherwise determined the ego is, 
these do not amount to much. Thou who 
knowest everything knowest it. That I am 
thy ‘zemnant’ is the kernel of my, being.” 
Yamuna in the verse above quoted incorporates 
even the Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness 
in his confession: “I am what I am by thy 
gift, and I am this only just*vow.” And this is 
the most tefined thing in the entire passage: 
existence is not “to be,” but it is “to be by 
gtace,” and by grace ever new from moment to 
moment. 

Yamuna is to-day almost unknown. , It was 
upon my last journey to India*that, in Mysore, 
T became acquainted, among the followets of 
Ramianuja, with his “ Three-fold Proof.” We 
had visited in the mosning the venctable and 
spiritual Parakdla-svamin, the successor to Rama- 
nuja’s patriarchate, and had driven in the after- 
noon in the cartiage of the hospitable Maharaja 
of Mysote to the little temple of Natiyana’s on 
the top of the Cimundi mountain, The mighty 
ted-brown plateau of South India spread out 
beneath us, in the north to the silvery shining 
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Mother Kaveri, in the south to’ the tiven por 
phyty walls of the Nilgiti. Night fell rapidly, 
and the plain vanished in immensity. We sat 
still upon a projecting ledge with Alcondavilli 
Govinda, the old, Brahmin and unwearied inter- 
pretet of the writings of the “ visishta-advaita.” 
And ds the first stars broke forth in the new.night, 
he sang softly the verses of Yamuna, quoted 
above, which end in the words + only just now, 


6, Tum Proptcan Son—-in Inpra? 


I translate in what follows a text from 
the bhakifccligion which “at a first careless 
glance might scem to afford a parallel to 
the parable of the Prodigal S6n, in which we 
tightly perceive the loc and mast. typical 
spirit of Christianity, When seading this text in 
India for the first time, I was almost startled by 
the resemblance, and, as so many in, like citcum- 
stances have done, I at first supposed it borrowed 
from Christianity. But this can hardly have heen 
the case; the text as a whole is perfectly in- 
telligible from purely Indian premises without 
the hypothesis of a borrowing: from the Bible. 
‘The content is wholly derived from the spirit of 
Indian bhakti-rcligion. I found this text when 
I was searching in the Adyar Library for docu- 
meats which might throw light on the three 
holy places of Vishnu in South India, namely, 
Kaficipuram (Conjeeveram), Srirangam, and 
Tirupati. It was a Mahdinyam on. Kiaficipuram, 
ze. a book depicting a glory” of this holy 
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‘ 4 : 
place of Vishnu and xecording the legends 
associated with his gteat temple. As translated, 
the piece is as follows : 


‘Thete was once 9 Biahman in the town of the Madras, by name 
Krishivalla, evil of mind and of unbridled senses. 

Malignant, given to heresy, wasting hia father’s substance, dewated 
to play and drink, persecuting and robbing the pious. 

After he had by deceit and theft gained possession of his father’s 

zoos, he squandered it on harlots, 

At last, owing to his evil courses, he was driven from home by his 
father ; he went away, and lived with a harlot, with whom he 
sevelled madly day and night. 

‘Thus fallen, having lost hls good Larva, no longer practising 
ablutions or prayer or service of fire7he lived like an outcaste, 
an eater of flesh, a drinker, till all his money was gone, 

When the woman saw him without means, she tutned unkind 
and despised him 3 ancdit%was evil with him, as tiesaw himself 
on the edge of ruin, 

Without home or family, his strength gone from him, he fell 
into dejection, andy thought withia hinself ; How can Lcome 
by money again ? 

t 


t 


a 


feed 


4 


6 


7 


8 


9. As one berett of his wits harps everomnoncy, he one night slunk 

unscen by the guards into the king's palace ; 

zo, ‘There he found the king’s young son, wearing much costly orna~ 
ment, lying on a bed, and seized him violently 

x1. As the tiger seizes the cnlf, and pitiless struck him down in the 
darkness, tok all his jewels and fled out, 

xa. But without the guaids spied him, lald hold on bim and his 
booty, and sent word to the king. 

13. Ag he lay dying the hoy crled aloud in pain, so that the servants 


heard his voice and came with haste and horror, 

14. ‘They found hin dead, and also saw the murderer, selzed by the 

guarda yin gric€ they wailed aloud. 

When the king saw his soa, stack dawn by the robber, his heart 

was convualsed within him, and he made loud lamentation. 

After be had long, bewalled with Icinsfolke and friends, his 

Brahnvans {his gern, ete.) comforted him, bidding him think 
of the law of fate. : 

x7. ‘The next day he had the Brahman murderer brought before him 
and paid! ‘I may not slay a Brahman, even a thief, no, not 
even though he were the murderer of a Brahman. 

18, But I will take from this man all he has, I will have him scourged, 
I will put a skull [for contempt, and to defile him by degeada- 
tlon] in his hands, 

rg, And a doy’s paw ns his mark, and have him proclaimed as a 

mardexer in the public market-place, then drive him out of 

the land,” 
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2o, ‘Thus he did to him, according to the fow. Now Kulshivalla 
when expelled from the land, lived in the forest, and, cortaced 
hy sortow, was brought to a better mind, 

ar, He spoke to bimself: 4,0 Reatinan, lost my good dara, became 
a robber of my father’s goods, a thief, a drinker, an cater of 
foods impure, : 

22, Aslotous liver, a rascal, a fallen one. Low can I then he healed?” 
‘Thus beaucing full of suileting, he wandered sauthwatd over 
the Vindhya hills, praying : 

23.70) Purushottamna, protect me, who am herelt of righ and lost; 
O Lotus-cyed, O Lord of all, famed fos the wealth of ‘Phy 
vittues [pity, kindness, compassion, 

Be Daw me ‘arth, forth ftom my misery; ‘Thou only art my 
refuge. 

33. Thus wailing and ever again sighing, then calling: aloud: “Save 
me, © Niuiyana,” he wandered on fiom forest to fotest, from 
tock 40 rock, Ceo, lake to lake; 

36, Bathing now in this sacred Inke, now in that other, now In seas, 
now In rivets, he bent his thowshts upon Acyuta, the Lotus. 


xed, aie . 

37. Thea after a long while he came to our Ind, Satynviata, and 
found hete the best of all bathing-places, built hy Kaushika 
fin Keielpuramn), 

38 And meditating on Vishnu, he here bathed 5 and lol his tight 
arm guivered and hig sight eye, and suddenly the storm of his 
soul was still, * 

39. Upon these signs and tokens he became full of Joy and erled aloud: 
“ Q Naniyana,” and plunged deep in the waters 

40. And to him there came (a9 messengers of Vishnu] the Heavenly 
Ones, with Indra at thet head, and mined down (lowers, 

qt. Aod as he came up again fiom the bath to thothank, they saw him 
ficed fiom wiony-doing, like the moon set flee agata fom the 
aws of Rahu [eclipse], 

‘And straightway they toole him Into thei heavenly chatiot 

and carried him to heaven}. 


This text—at all events in its first part and 
its outcome—really might sound like an echo 
from our Bible, And the attempt often has 
been made to explain the whole Indian seligion 
of grace in that sense, by pointing, ag. to 
the ancient scttlemenis of Nestorian Christians, 
especially in South India, But this was to forget 
that the Bhagavad-gité, the classical text of all 
bhakti-rcligion, unquestionably is older than the 
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Christian colonics from Sytia in India, More- 
over, it seoms that the missionary activity of these 
communitics soon died down, ‘They’ came to 
form a strictly closed caste of their own. And 
at the time when the bhakti-teligéon in the ‘Tamil 
country experienced its great reformation and 
revival," we learn nothing of any special mis- 
stonary activity on the part of the Nestorians, 
No convincing proof of their influence has as 
yet been brought forward. It is even a question, 
indeed, whether (so far as the doctrine of grace 
is concerned) any profound influence could 
emanate from them, far no real evidence, exists 
that at that time this doctrine was specially 
characteristic of the Nestorian Chutch, And 
the fire and lofty enthusiasm of the Indian Alvats 
and Adiyars, in whom the wit of the Gitd took 
new life, has probably nothing in common with 
the spirit of Syrian Christianity. Such an in- 
fluence coulds only be credited if proof wete 
forthcoming that in those Syrian Churches there 
had prevailed a strongly Pauling type of Chris- 
tanity, in a markedly emotional form ; for it is 
with such a type that the bhakti-rcligion could 
best be compared. But this certainly was not the 
case. As T have said, what happened was not 
borrowing but a convergence of form. 

And 1 say further: this gave tise to a resem- 
blance which by no means issued in an identity 
between Indian and Christian faith and expeti- 
ence, Our text itself makes this clear, ‘The 
text is a “conversion-story,” such as frequently 
occurs in the legends and the practice of bhakti- 
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religion. As such it is moving, and shows how 
deep this religion is, Still, Krishivalla is not the 
same as the son in the Gospel, who had been lost 
and was found. ‘The differences are plain on closer 
inspection, * 

“J have sinned against heaven and before thee,” 
says the lost son, The burden which» weighs 
him down and from which he longs to be free 
is the butden of sin and guilt, and when this is 
taken away, he is content even if he must live 
as a hired servant.in his father’s house, It is the 
trouble of his conscience and his heart as bruised 
by sin, that presses on him,, With Brishivalla it 
is different. Not certainly that we should doubt 
that here too conscience is at work. But the 
fecling which thus ariscs in hith is strictly not so 
much deep repentafice as shame, And ahove all, 
of what docs he complain? Of this, that he 
has lost his good £arma and. is entangled in an 
evil karma, whereby he forfeits his standing as a 
Brahman, and has opened before him the prose 
pect of painful rcincarnations in new existences, 
The fact that he was born a Brahman he owed 
to his carlicr good karma, and in‘virlue thereof 
he had the assured prospect of an ever-rising 
advance up the ladder of being. Now he is 
* fallen” from all that. His present life and his 
later incarnations are now bound by the sinister 
power of this evil Sarma, and this turns his whole 
existence to suffering, ft is not sorrow over sin 
which moves him, but sorrow over the misery 
he now has to beat, and which he will have to 
bear.in the new incarnations. Fence he turns 
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to Vishnu, who is famous for his compassion 
with sufferers, and who possesses the mysterious 
power of breaking the force of such evil karma 
as leads to ever-rencewed pain. In sympathy 
Vishnu bends down to the tortured man. But 
the God and Father of Christ bends dowg, in 
mescy to those who are bruised by sin and guilt, 
and the Chyistian redemption is not deliverance 
from pain-bringing karma 5 it is the justification 
and sanctification of the sinnes, as of one whose 
sin is purgeds 


7. ‘Trt Prerurns 


The picture opposite page 96 presents India’s 
great thinker, Sankara, the master of the Aevalz- 
advaita, ig. of the sttictly-thcomonistic mysti- 
cism of India, the acknowledged head of all 
sméarta-brahmins till to-day, whose successor is 
the fagadgure at Sringeri in the state of Mysore, 
Sankaxa’s type, as a young man, sitting and 
teaching, is pxeserved in the traditions, «Our 
pictute of him has been taken from a statue in 
wood, which the able sthipati Siddha-lingappa in 
Mysore prepared at my suggestion, He prom- 
ised not to make the statue till he had seen with 
the spiritual eye the original in meditation, 
Sankaza is regarded as a worshipper of Siva, Ee 
therefore carries on forehead, breast, and atms, 
the ttipundram, the three parallel cross-lines, the 
sectatian sign of the adherents of Siva. On his 


1 Reprinted by permission from Te International Review of Missions, 
July 1930. 
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tight arm rests the bannerct, “the sign of the 
spiritual guru, ‘The fingers of the sight hand 
form the gesture of the teacher, Tis left holds 
his great work, the commentary on the Vedinta- 
stitras. 7 

The frontispiece shows his great opponent, 
Raiminuja, the theologian of the bhakti-tcligion 
of Vishnu, Ile died at‘an advanced age, [lis 
hands are folded in prayer, doing namaskira 
towards his God. On his forchead he bears the 
sign of the worshipper of Vishau, the foot of 
the “ Lord,” on the tight shoulder the cakta, and 
on the lefl the conch of Vishnu, He tuo sits 
upon the ‘chair of the guru, which to-day the 
patakila-svimin in Mysore occupies. ‘The pic- 
ture was prepared after an dld bronze statue 
which I was able t@-buy in Tndia. Both figures 
belong now to the Marburg Collection for the 
Science of Religion 

«Dic Marburger scligionskundliche Sammlung" js for the 
collection of rcligious symbols, tituals, and apparatus of the religions 
both of civilized and primitive peoples, for puuposce of inypectlon, 
study, nad teaching. tt has a special diviston for the various Christian 
sects, and for mission’, Tedepends upon the voluntacy gifts aud free 
co-operation of such as arc interested in the comparative atudy of 
icligions., Collaboration hy Bathering and loaning, or contuibutlag 


material for the sciences of ieligion fiom private collections will be 
thankfully received, 
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Adrishta, the wvisible mysterious power of Kaman, 
Aldvata, non-duality, | 

Advitiya, non-dual, without a second, 

Abankira, the I-conscionsness, 

Abinsa, not hurting, 

Aélishia, wdefiled, 

Aumritam, aabrosia, immortality, 

Arjuna, friend of Krishna, 

lima, the self, the soul. 

Atma-siddbi, sealization of the self, 

Avatara, descent fiom heaven;“iticarnntion of a divine béthg. 
Avidyd, nescience, 


Bhagavad-gita, a most saci scripture, the groundwork of bhakti-faith, 

Bhakta,a man who has bhakts 

Bhaksi,*ourrender and attachment to Gort love, faith, and obedience, 

Braluran, the mystical, all-transcending spidtual principle of the 
universe, 


Cakra, wheel, 


] 
Carama-floka, the fidishlug and most important verse of Bhagavade 
giti, containing the gist of the whole book, 


Darsanau, view, Intuition. System of metaphysleal doctrine, ; 


Gita, Bhagavad-gita, 
Guru, naater. 


pbinayana, the 6o-called southein school of Buddhism. 
Tivara, the Lord, solemn name of God, 
Jagad-gura, world-master, ecumentcal teacher and patiiareh, 


Kainkarya, service. 
Karman, the ritual, motal work. Man's deeds, good or bad. 
Karna, compassion. 
Kevala-advaita, the strict form of advaita, 
Kioéa, defilement. 
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Mahayana, the so-called northern achool of Buddhisnt, 

Maitrt, frlendship, kindness. 

Aanas, mind, 

Marga, path, 

Mayd, mysterlous nad minculous power; the myntorlous power of 
cosmical delusion, 

Moksha, liberation, telgase. 

Aue, to Mberate. 

Mulen, the liherated or the emancipated one, 

Mukti, Ubetation, freeness from binding, salvaden In othe Lord's 
heaven. 

Miduada, giver of mukti, saviour, 


Namaskara, homage, 

Nar dyana, same of the Loud. 

Nihbfreyasa, hughest moksha. 
” 


Nirvana, nivvana, 


Papa, evil. 

Parakalé-stiniin, title of the patrlarclt£ Rimaauja school in Mysore, 
Parama-diman, the highest ftman, 

Prodviti, nature, 

Prasdia, grace. 2 

Punar fanma, rebirth to a new bodily existence. 

Parusha, apirit, 

Purnshottama, the highest spirit. 


Rajas, passion, 
Rakshana, keeping, saving. 


Sadbn, good, plous, ‘Vitle for a monk. 
Samsara, wandering of the soul from one bodily existence te another, 
name for the changing and tleeting world in gencial, 


a heing. 
yas, verum and sumnnun bona. 
Sriti, holy scripture. 


, Tamas, darkness. 
Vedanta, the metaphysteal pacts of the Veda and the doctsines founded 


thereon, 
Vighna, obstacle. 
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